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PREFACE. 



The present selection from Schiller's lyrical poems in- 
cludes his ballads, besides a few other pieces of closely 
allied species of composition. 

The text of this edition is based on that of Gödeke's 
critical (j^ijiorifd^sfritifci^) edition of Schiller's poems, Stutt- 
gart, 187 1. The orthography has been modified to accord 
with the practice of the so-called New Orthography as 
given in the „3flc0cln unb SBortöcrjcid^niS für bie beutfd^e 
Slcci^tfci^reibung in ben ^Jteu^ifd^cn ©d^ulcn." The notes in- 
clude every variant appearing in the texts as published in 
Schiller's lifetime. 

If the present edition serves a good purpose, it will be, 
as it should, almost wholly for the inherent worth of the 
lyrics themselves, to illustrate which, by selection from 
the great mass of excellent material in the works of Diin- 
tzer, Gödeke, Scherer, Viehoff, Vilmar, and many others, 
has been the humble and principal aim of the compiler. 

I would express in this place my obligations to my 
friend, the Rev. Edward C. Guild, for reading the proof 
of the notes, and for valued suggestions. 

BowDoiN College, Brunswick, Me., 
March, 1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The name of Schiller is endeared to German hearts prob- 
ably as much on account of his life-long struggle with adver- 
sity, and his unswerving adherence to noble ideals, as for 
any, perhaps all, other reasons. In his student-years he 
was forced to devote himself to preparation for a physician's 
career, to which he had little natural inclination, and which 
he abandoned at an early opportunity. The dominant feel- 
ings of his early manhood seem to have been reactionary. 
His father was the subject and the humble public servant of 
the sovereign of a small German state, and he meant to 
have his son follow a similar line of life. Schiller was 
educated in the constraint of a military academy under the 
almost immediate control of his sovereign, whose personal 
character and public and private acts could not command 
his respect Even if his desertion from the ducal service, in 
which he accepted later an appointment as regimental sur- 
geon, is not to be defended, no one could have failed to 
have sympathy with the poet in such uncongenial employ- 
ment, for which the overruling will of his superiors and ben- 
efactors had vainly destined him. The years which followed 
bis final adoption of a literary career were not free from 
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anxiety as to his livelihood. Providence had supplied him 
with generous friends, but not with the independent pe- 
cuniary resources which would have seemed so desirable to 
the free development of his genius. When later his personal 
worth and greatness had become widely appreciated, and 
the needs of his affectionate nature were gratified in the 
establishment of a home of his own, a nearly fatal illness 
permanently impaired his health. The crowning blessing, 
his intimate association for the last ten years of his life with 
Goethe, compensated richly for all that Schiller had pre- 
viously lacked. In these years of his maturity he used all 
his powers prodigally, and to noble ends. The Ballads form 
a small part of the mental product of this last period of 
Schiller's life. They were never surpassed by the poet in 
motive or in execution. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller was bom No- 
vember IG, 1759, in Marbach, a small South German town 
in the then Duchy of Württemberg. His father, Johann 
Caspar, was, at the date of Schiller's birth, a surgeon in a 
Württemberg regiment. He continued in governmental 
employ for his lifetime, but had been transferred to a de- 
partment of forest-inspection more than twenty years before 
his death in 1796. It is perhaps worth noting that Schiller's 
father was an author to the extent of having published anon- 
ymously, 1767-9, '* Reflections on Agricultural Matters in 
the Duchy of Württemberg, by an Officer in the Ducal 
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Service." Schiller had one sister, Christophine, two years 
older than himself, and four sisters younger. 

Schiller's childhood and youth, till his fourteenth year, 
were passed in Marbach, Lorch, and Ludwigsburg, to which 
towns his father's military service called him. His early 
studies developed in him the intention of devoting his life 
to the church. This intention, and the approval of it by his 
parents, were, however, set aside by the Duke, who saw in 
Schiller the material for a creditable pupil in his recently 
established Military School at Solitude. The Duke's pleas- 
ure being law to Schiller's father, the boy was sent to the 
school, where he remained from his 14th to his 21st year. 
Being obliged to choose between the preparatory studies of 
law and those of medicine, his first choice was of the former, 
but after a short trial he changed to the latter, and contin- 
ued in them till he had passed his final examinations and 
been appointed military surgeon in the ducal service. This 
was in 1780, in Schiller's twenty-first year. Two years 
later, in September, 1782, he deserted from the service, 
leaving Stuttgart, where he was stationed, never to return to 
his uncongenial employment. The light in which his deser- 
tion was ultimately viewed by the authorities may be judged 
from the fact that, although Schiller was subsequently in 
their jurisdiction, he was never legally prosecuted. 

His literary work, to which he was henceforth to be ex- 
clusively devoted, had begun already in his student years. 
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In 1777, three years before graduation, his first drama, Die 
Stäubet^ had been planned, although it was first published in 
1 781, and first rendered in Mannheim, Jan, 13, 1782. The 
death of Lessing had occurred Feb. 25, 1781, the year in 
which Schiller's public activity began. At this date Goethe 
had already published the @öj^ toon SSerlid^ingen in 1773, 
and SBertl^er^ Seibenin 1774, in his 24th and 25th years, 
respectively. 

Schiller's literary life is conveniently, though somewhat 
arbitrarily, divided into three periods : the first extends from 
the publication of Die Släuber, in 1 781, to that of Äabale 
unb Siebe, in 1 784 ; the second begins with his first drama 
in verse, 3)on EarloS, 1787, includes his historical works, 
©efd^id^te be^ SlbfaUd bet 9{ieberlanbe, and ©efd^td^te beg 
Drei^igjäl^rigen Ärieg«, and his important aesthetical and 
philosophical essays, produced under the influence of Kant ; 
the third period begins with the publication of his literary 
periodical, !j)ie ^oxtn, 1795, ^^^ which he had obtained the 
collaboration of Goethe, thus opening the way to theiv 
friendship; it includes Schiller's lyrical masterpieces, ®aö 
Sieb Don bet ®lodt, and the Ballads, and the series of dramas 
which were produced with such diligence in the last years 
of the poet's life, namely the SEBaHenftein trilogy, 1798-9; 
5iKaria Stuart, 1800 ; 3)ie Jungfrau toon Drlean«, 1801 ; 3)ie 
Sraut toon 3Reffina, 1803, and SBill^elm Sett, 1804. Schiller 
died in Weimar, on the 9th of May, 1805, in his forty-sixth 
year. 
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While the division of the poet's life into periods serves a 
practical purpose, it should not be forgotten that his poetical 
life was, so to speak, uninterrupted^ and that the shorter 
poems, which he never ceased to produce, are always im- 
portant in any study of the man. 

No better introduction to the study of Schiller, it is gener- 
ally conceded, has been written than Carlyle's "Life of 
Friedrich Schiller," comprehending an examination of his 
woric. It is brief, but contains quite full analyses of each of 
the more important works. 

Schiller's career had been one of great variety. He had 
been a law student, a medical student and physician, a 
theatre director, a literary magazine editor, a professor of 
history in the University of Jena, an historian, an essayist, 
and from the first, and above all, a dramatist and poet. 
This astounding breadth of interest and activity was without 
doubt of the greatest advantage to him in the cultivation of 
generous human sympathies, and rendered him a worthy 
friend of Goethe. 

The limits of the present edition forbid any adequate 
treatment of these Ballads in their relation to German liter- 
ature ; however, allusion to a few facts may be helpful. 
There is no reason to believe that narrative songs have ever 
been wanting at any period of German literature, though 
their popularity, and their simple truthfulness, probably, have 
been greatest in comparatively primitive and rude timea 
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Literary ballads have quite constantly increased in relative 
importance since printing has come ipto competition with 
oral and manuscript transmission. Yet the nearness to nature, 
which must in any age characterize the successful ballad- 
writer, renders the ballad an expression of the composer's 
style as independent and as little constrained by artificial 
limits and prescriptions as can be mentioned. Since the 
days of the first singer of the Lay of Hildebrand, the German 
ballad-maker has felt his task to be constantly the same, 
namely, an appeal to the ideals of the common people in a 
singable story. How far the ballad should contain an expres- 
sion of a didactic purpose, the selection of the subject and the 
metre, the artistic finish in verbal matters, have always been 
questions which the individual composer has had to decide. 

When Schiller wrote the first ballad in 1797, he was in his 
thirty-eighth year, and was a writer of wide experience. His 
early tragedies in prose, S)ie Släuber, g^ie^co and RabaU 
unb Siebe, and not less 35on GarloS, might have convinced 
him, it would seem, of his vocation to dramatic labors. His 
historical works had called into requisition and developed 
his powers of graphic narration. His philosophical studies 
shov/ the noble mission which he deemed art capable of 
fulfilling. His association with Goethe added all that could 
have been lacking, in giving him the inspiration of am ap- 
preciative friend, who, himself quite without jealousy, oc- 
cupied the position of the greatest living German author. 
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The Ballads were first published in the Annuals, which 
appeared between the years 1798 and 1805, and were, 
properly speaking, occasional productions. Schiller's prin- 
cipal work, in these last years of his life, was in studies for 
and in the composition of the series of dramas beginning 
with "Wallenstein." Wilhelm von Humboldt, in his preface 
to the " Correspondence of Schiller and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt," characterizes this period as one in which Schiller, 
as though in anticipation of his approaching death, marked 
the passage of nearly every year with the production of a 
masterpiece. 

The subjects of the ballads Schiller took equally from 
ancient and mediaeval history and legends. His knowledge 
of the ancient classics from his schooldays, his acquaintance 
with the work of Winckelmann and Lessing, and the exam- 
ple of Goethe, whose development could not be dissociated 
from the " Italian Journey," combined with Schiller's gen- 
erous intellectual sympathy to render impossible blind devo- 
tion to that only which was mediaeval. He was concerned 
mainly with the motive of a legend, and its adaptability to 
the ideal end in view. The following mere outline of the 
motives and treatment may assist in forming a conception of 
the nobility of the poet's mind. The charm of diction and 
artistic construction must of course be added to the qualities 
inherent in the subjects before one can appreciate the uni- 
versal esteem in which the Ballads are^ held. The theme oi 
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5)er JCaud^er, is bravery, with an increasing incitement to its 
exercise by the hero, and a tragic end ; that of 3)er ^anbs 
fd^ul^, likewise bravery, accepting a wanton challenge which 
is met successfully, but results to the scorn of the one who had 
rashly caused the test to be put ; that of 3)er Sling be§ ^oh}^ 
crated, is the mystery of Providence, as the Greeks viewed 
it, which heaps up one's good-fortune only to follow it with 
ruin ; that of Slitter SCoggenburg is unrequited love, which 
remains faithful till death ; that of 2)ie Äranid^e be§ ^h^^- 
cu§ is Providence avenging murder of the defenceless 
good; that of 3)er ®ang nad) bcm ®ifenl^ammer, like- 
wise Providence defending the innocent, and causing the 
ruin of the wicked ; that of !Der Äam})f mit bem 3)raci^cn, 
bravery without subordination to the highest law, which is 
succeeded by the greater victory of humble obedience ; that 
of 3)ie Sürgfd^aft, friendship till the supreme test of death ; 
that of DaS ©leujtfd^e g^eft, humanity advancing from bar- 
barism to the final control of nature, and the worship of 
the gods ; that of §ero unb Seanber, lovers who cannot be 
separated even in death ; that of Äaffanbra, love rejected 
with a tragic end ; that of 5)er ®raf toon §ab§burg, deeds of 
piety rewarded, though they had been forgotten ; that of ®a8 
©iegeSfeft, bravery in war and death ; and that of 3)er 2(lj)ens 
Jäger, Providence defending the seemingly defenceless. 

Critical estimates of Schiller's poetry in general are very 
numerous, as might be expected in the case of an authoi 
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wha IS both universally popular and reckoned a classic. 
The two following extracts from the works of eminent Ger- 
man critics will be sufficient, perhaps, to show Schiller's 
conceded excellence as a lyrical poet : — 

ViLMAR* 

"These admirable lyric poems of our singer have their ori- 
gin at the time of his association with Goethe, and will still 
be remembered in Germany when other stars and other suns 
shall have risen in its firmament of poets : they are songs 
which justify the sure prophecy that, centuries later, when a 
new language is spoken, and a new harmony of songs, as yet 
unheard, is struck, there will be a grateful posterity to make 
pilgrimages back to Schiller as we return gratefully to-day to 
SBaltl^er Don ber SSoöehüeibe and SBoIfram öon ®fcl^enbad^. 
Contemporaneous with the great dramas, and standing in an 
easily discernible relationship with the same, are his Ballads 
and Romances. To the period of his studies for SBattenftcin 
belong the greater number of them, and the most objective, 
namely : !Der Sling be§ ^ol^cratc«, 5)ie Äranid^e beS S^^^u^/ 
S)er %a\x^^, ©er ©ang nad^ bem SifenJ^atniner, 3)er §anb« 
fd^ul^, a5er SHtter 2:oggenbur0, 35ie Sürgfd^aft, and ®er 
Äam})f mit bem 3)rad^cn ; to the time of 3Raria ©tuart : Die 
Jungfrau öon Orleans and 3)ie Sraut »on ajleffina, §ero unb 
Seanber and Äaffanbra, as well as the poems, ©e^nfud^t, 
2)er ^pilgrim, S)er Jüngling am 93ad^e ; to the time of the 
SQSil^elm 2:ell belongs 3)er ®raf Don ^absburg, besides S)aS 

* (Sef (j^icj^te ber beutfc^en RotionaUSitterotitr. OtaunbatDonai^fle oennel^ 8uf» 
läge, 9Rar6ur0, 1888, p. 481. 
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Serglieb and 3)er älpcnjäget. In many of these narrative 
poems there may be indeed much deserving of censure ; in 
fact, in the case of 2)er %a\xd)tx and 3)ie ©ürgfd^aft the style 
may rightly be criticised. Besides Goethe's Staut toon 
Äorint^ we have nothing of this kind in our entire ancient 
and modern poesy to be compared with Schiller's poetry. 
A pure epic diction, from which, with few exceptions, the 
stock words and phrases of former time have entirely disap- 
peared ; a sonorous language, alike pure in strong and in mild 
accents ; a composition faultless for the most part, and in- 
deed admirable, which excites our liveliest interest in the 
issue and sustains it to the end ; finally, subjects of the 
greatest dignity, to which the elevated character of the whole 
corresponds." 

SCHERER.* 

" He (Schiller) endeavors to forget himself in his subject 
Classical mythology and heroic legend furnish him material ; 
Ceres laments for her daughter, or she goes among the sav- 
ages, and teaches them the elements of civilization. Kassan- 
dra bemoans her lot ; the Greek heroes, on their journey 
homeward, celebrate the feast of victory after the fall o( 
Troy. The Trojan cycle of legends had, from early years, 
the greatest fascination for Schiller. But now it was that he 
could carry his self-renunciation to the extent of transporting 
himself into the feelings of North American savages, and 
join with them in their lament for the dead. Not only clas- 
sical, but also mediaeval, literature furnished him subjects foi 

• (SeW^ie Ut bcutf^«» Bltterotur. SerHn, tBeibmaiin'f<^ Oud^^aitblutifly 
1883, p. 68». 
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a series of ballads, in which he gave expression to widely 
various moods and an often powerfully moving play of des- 
tiny. The highly wrought sentiment of 3)er Slitter S^oggen« 
burg he treated no less successfully than Der Äaitt})f mit bem 
S)raci^en. The Greek conception of the envy of the gods 
he was able to represent as graphically in Der Sling bed 
5ßol^crateS as mediaeval piety in Dev ©ang nad^ bem ©ifen« 
l^ammer. What magnificent connection between guilt and 
punishment in Die Jlranid^e bed 3^4^^ I ^^^^ ^^^^ breath- 
less suspense does Die Sürgfd^aft carry us ! Schiller gave 
repeatedly to such narratives as these dramatic unity of scene 
at the same time that his epic power was brilliantly displayed 
through his Homeric detail in description. He wa^ able to 
compensate his limited observation of nature by study and 
power of imagination. He was aided in his description of 
Charybdis by such natural illustration of a few verses of the 
Odyssey as was furnished by the rush and roar of a mill- 
stream. And how true to nature has he painted the wild 
beast in Der ^anbfd^ul^ 1 In what graphic colors, and yet 
with purely legitimate epic treatment, does he bring before 
our eyes that terrible dragon slain by a Maltese knight 1 " 
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9er Sauif^er« 

„2B^ ^^Q^ ^^/ SKttergmann ober Stnapp, 
Su taud^cn in biefen ©d^Iunb ? 
(Sincn golbncn Sedier hjerf xd) f)xnab, 
Scrfd^Iungcn fd^on l^at \f)n ber fd^ttjarje ÜRunb* 
SBer mir ben Sedier fann tüicber jcigcn, s 

@r mag il^n bel^alten, er ift fein eigen." 

®er König fj)rid^t e§ unb tt)irft t)on ber $01^' 
®er Än})})e, bie fd^roff unb fteil 
§inau§^ängt in bie unenblid^e ©ee^ 
S)en Sedier in ber ßl^ar^bbe ©el^eul. i« 

„5lBer ift ber Sel^erjte, id^ frage tt)ieber^ 
3u landmen in biefe S^iefe nieber?" 

Unb bie Slitter, bie Sinappm um il^n l^er 
3Seme]^men'g unb fd^toeigen ftitt, 
©e^en l^inab in bag tt)ilbe 3Jleer, 15 

Unb feiner ben Sedier getüinnen toill. 
Unb ber Äönig gum brittenmal toieber fraget: 
„Sft leiner, ber fid^ hinunter toaget ?** 
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®oci^ aUe^ nod^ ftumm bleibt toie jubor ; 
Unb ein ßbelfned^t, fanfl unb fed, 20 

Iritl au§ ber Äna})})en jagenbetn ßl^or, 
Unb ben ©ürtel .toirtt er, ben 3RanteI tüt^, 
Unb atte bie 3Ränner uml^er unb fjrauen 
Sluf ben l^errlid^en Jüngling berttjunbert fd^auen 

Unb tpie er tritt an beö Reifen §ang 25 

Unb blidt in ben ©dfilunb l^inab, 
®ie SBaffer, bie fie hinunter fd^lang, 
®ie ßl^an^bbe je^t brüttenb toiebergab, 
Unb h)ie mit beS fernen 2)onner§ ©etofe 
ßntftürjen fie fd^äuntenb bem finftem ©d^o^e, 30 

Unb e^ ttjaHet unb fiebet unb braufet unb gifd^t, 
SBie hjenn SBaffer mit fjeuer fid^ mengt, 
SSiS jum §immel f})ri^et ber bamj)fenbe ©ifd^t, 
Unb 3=Iut auf ^lut fid^ ol^n' ®nbe brängt, 
Unb toitt ftd^ nimmer erfd^ö})fen unb leeren, 35 

3lfe tDoHte bag 3Reer nod^ ein 50leer gebären, 

®od^ enblid^, ba legt fid^ bie tüilbe ®etoalt, 
Unb fd^hjarj au« bem tt^ei^en ©d^aum 
Klafft l^inunter ein gäl^nenber ®pdlt, 
©runblog, aU ging'« in ben ipöllenraum, 40 

Unb rei^enb fielet man bie branbenben SBogen 
§inab in ben ftrubelnben a:rid^ter gejogen. 
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3e|t fd^nett, el& bie Sranbung tt)iebcrtel^rt, 
5Der Süngling fid^ ©ott befiehlt, 
Unb — ein ©d^tci bcg (Snlfe^eng tt)trb ring§ ßel^ört, 45 
Unb \d)on l^at il^n ber SPtrbcI l^tnh)C0gcf})ült, 
Unb geJ^eimniSbott über bem fül^nen ©d^tointmer 
©d^lie^t ftd^ ber Stadien ; er jeigt fid^ nimnter. 

Unb ftttte toirb'« über bem SBafferfd^Iunb, 
3n ber Jtefe nur braufet eS l^ol^l, 5« 

Unb bebenb l^ört man öon SJlunb ju SRunb : 
n§od^l^erjiger 3ö"0K"9/ f<'^^^ tool^l!'' 
Unb l^ol^ler unb l&ol^Ier l^5rt man'« l^eulen, 
Unb e« l^arrt nod^ mit bangem, mit fd^redflid^em aBeilen. 

Unb toärfft bu bie Ärone felber l^inein 55 

Unb fj)räd^ft : SBer mir bringet bie Äron', 
(Sr fott fie tragen unb Äönig fein ! — 
aWid^ gelüftete nid^t nad^ bem teuren Sol^n. 
SBag bie l^eulenbe Siefe ba unten öer^el^Ie, 
®a« erjäl^It feine lebenbe, glüdflid^e ©eele. 60 

3Bol^l mand^e« ^al^tjeug, i^om ©trubel gefa^t^ 
©d^o^ gäl^ in bie 2:iefe l^inab ; 
®od^ jerfd^mettert nur rangen fid^ Äiel unb 9Kaft 
§ert)or aug bem aHeö berfd^Iingenben ®rab. — 
Unb l^eHer unb l^etter, toie ©türme« ©aufen, 65 

$ört man'« naiver unb immer naiver braufen. 
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Unb e§ tDaßet unb fiebet unb braufet unb ^ifd^t, 
S33ie h)enn SBaffer mit geuer ftd^ mcnßl, 
S5ig jutn §immcl fj^ri^et ber batnt)fettbe ©ifd^t, 
Unb SBca* auf SBett» fic^ o^n' ©nbe brängt, 7c 

Unb toie mit be^ fernen 2)onner§ ©etofe, 
©ntftürjt eö brüttenb bem finftem ©d^o^e. 

Unb fiel^ ! au« bem finfter flutenben ©d^o^, 
*Ca liebet fid^'g fd^toanentrei^, 

Unb ein Sinn unb ein glänjenber SRadfen totrb blo|, 75 
Unb e« rubert mit Kraft unb mit emfigem fjlei^, 
Unb er ift'S, unb \)oi) in feiner £in!en 
©d^toingt er ben Sedier mit freubigem SBinlen. 

Unb atmete lang unb atmete tief 
Unb begrüßte ba« ^immlifc^e Sid^t. go 

3Jlit grol^lodfen e« einer bem anbem rief : 
„erlebt! eriftba! e« behielt il^n nid^t ! 
3lu« bem ®rab, au« ber ftrubelnben 2Bafferl^öl^le 
§at ber 93raöe gerettet bie lebenbe ©eele !'' 

Unb er fommt ; e« umringt il^n bie jubelnbe ©d^ar; 85 
3u be« König« %ix^m er finft, 
2)en Sedier reicht er i^m fnieenb bar, 
Unb ber König ber lieblid^en Jod^ter tüinft, 
Die fußt i^n mit funfelnbem SBein bi« ium Slanbe, 
Unb ber Jüngling ftd^ alfo jum König toanbte : go 



Der (Diuc^er. 5 

^Sang lebe ber Äönig ! @« freue fid^, 
SBer ba atmet im rofigten Sid^t ! 
®a unten aber iff« fürd^terlid^, 
Unb ber aKenfd^ toerfud^e bie ®ötter nid^t 
Unb begel^re nimmer unb nimmer ju f d^auen, 95 

SBa« fie gnöbiß bebeden mit 9?ad^t unb (Srauen. 

„@« ri^ mid^ l^inunter bli^e^fd^nett, 
S)a ftürjf mir au« felfigtem ©d^ad^t 
SBilbflutenb entgegen ein rei^enber Duett ; 
3Rid^ paitt be« ÜDoJ)^)eIftrom« toütenbe SKad^t, 100 

Unb toie einen Äreifel mit fd^toinbelnbem 3)re1^en 
2:rieb mid^'« um, id^ fonnte nid^t toiberftel^en, 

„S)a jeigte mir ®ott, gu bem id^ rief, 
3n ber l^öd^ften fd^redflid^en 3toi, 
3lu« ber 2:iefe ragenb ein Jelfenriff, 105 

a5a« erfaßt' id^ bel^enb unb entrann bem Job. 
Unb ba l^ing aud^ ber Sedier an fj)i|en Äoratten, 
©onft h)är* er in« SJobenlofe gefatten. 

„3)enn unter mir lag'« nod^ bergetief 
3n >)ur})umer ginftemi« ba, uo 

Unb ob'« l^ier bem D^re gleid^ etoig fd^Iief, 
35a« 2luge mit ©c^aubem l^inunter fal^, 
®ie'« bon ©alamanbern unb 3Jlold^eu unb ©rad^ 
@id^ regf in bem furd^tbaren ipöttenrad^««. 



Schillers Ballaben. 

„@d))a>axi tointmelten ha, in groufem ©emifd^^ "5 
3u fd^eu^Iid^en ÄlunH)eti gebattt, 
a)er ftad^Kc^te Stocke, ber Rlxpptn^^df, 
S)e« §amitter^ greulid^e Ungeftalt, 
Unb brauenb toieö mir bie grimtnigen Q&f^m 
3)er entfe^lid^e §ai, be§ SKcere« §^äne. 120 

„Unb ba l^ing \6) unb toar'^ mir mit ©raufen betonet, 
SSon ber menfd^lid^en §ilfe fo toeit. 
Unter Sarben bie einjige fül^Ienbe 35ruft, 
Slttein in ber gräfelid^en (Sinfamleit, 
a;ief unter bem ©d^aH ber menfd^Ud^en 3lebe 125 

Sei ben Ungel^euem ber traurigen öbe. 

„Unb fd^aubemb bad^f id^'^, ba frod^'^ l^eran, 
Siegte l^unbert ©elenfe jugleid^, 
SBiQ fd^na))))en nad^ mir ; in be^ ©d^redfenS SEal^n 
Saff * id^ loS ber Äoratte umflammerten 3h>eig ; 130 

®Ieid^ fa^t mid^ ber Strubel mit rafenbem Joben, 
3)od^ es tx>ar mir gum §eil, er ri^ mid^ nad^ oben." 

©er Äönig barob fid^ toertounbert fd^ier 
Unb fj)rid^t : „5Der Sedier ift bein, 
Unb biefen 9ling nod^ beftimm' id^ bir, 135 

©efd^müdt mit bem föftlid^ften ßbelgeftein, 
SSerfud^ft bu'd nod^ einmal unb bringft mir jlunbe, 
SBa« bu fa^ft auf be« aJleerg tiefunterftem Orunbe." 



Der tZanditt. 7 

^ad ^örte bie S^od^ter mit toeid^em ®efül^I, 
Unb mit fd^meid^elnbem SWunbc fte flc^t : »4c 

„Safet, Satcr, genug fein baö graufame ©J)iel I 
er f)at eud^ beftanben, toa« feiner beftel(|t, 
Unb fönnt i^x be« ^erjen« ©elüften nid^t jä^men^ 
®o mögen bie Slitter ben Äna))j)en befd^ämen.'' 

©rauf ber Äönig greift nad^ bem Sedier fd^nett, 145 
3n ben Strubel il^n fd^Ieubert f^xnün : 
„Unb fd^affft bu ben Sedier mir toieber jur ©teil', 
©0 fottft bu her trefflid^fte SRitter mir fein 
Unb foQft fie al« @l(igema^l l(ieut nod^ umarmen, 
©ie je^t für bid^ bittet mit jartem ©rbarmen." isß 

!Da ergreift* g i^m bie ©eele mit §immetegetoalt, 
Unb e« bli^t au« ben Slugen x^m lül^n, 
Unb er fiel^iet erröten bie fd^öne ©eftalt 
• Unb fielet fte erbleid^en unb finfen ^in ; 
a)a treibt*« il(|n, ben föftlid^en ?ßrei« ju ertoerben, 155 
Unb ftürjt l^inunter auf Seben unb ©terben. 

Sßol^l l(|ört man bie Sranbung, too^l U^xt fie )urüd(, 
©ie öerfünbigt ber bonnembe ©d^att ; 
©a büdft ftd^'« l(|inunter mit liebenbem 33Iidt, 
e« fommen, e« fommen bie SEBaffer att, j6o 

©ie raufd^en herauf, fie raufd^en nieber^ 
2)en Sö^flKwß bringt feine« toiebej. 



Sd^illers Ballaben* 

Sor feinem Sötoengatten, 
®a« ÄamJpffl^iel ju ettoarten, 
©afe Äönig granj, 
Unb urn il(in bie Stolen ber Ätone^ 
tlnb ring^ auf l^ol^em 93aI!one 5 

®ie 2)amen in fd^önem Sranj. 

Unb hne er toinit mit bem JJinger, 
auftl^t fxä} ber toeite Stinger, 
Unb ^inein mit bebäd^tigem Sd^ritt 
@in Sötoe tritt lo 

Unb fielet ftd^ ftumm 
Slingg urn, 

9Kit langem ©äl^nen, 
Unb fd^üttelt bie ÜWä^nen 

Unb ftredCt bie ©lieber 15 

Unb legt fid^ nieber. 

Unb ber Äönig toinft toieber, 
3)a öffnet fid^ bel^enb 
®in jtoeite« X'f^ox, 

2)araud rennt ao 

3DKt toilbem ©jjrunge 
©n 2:iger ^eröor. 
SBie ber ben £5tt>en erfd^attt^ 
«rüttt er laut. 



Der ^nbfcf^u^* 9 

Sd^Iagt mit bem Sd^toeif 25 

©inen futd^tbarcn SReif 

Unb rcdf et bie S^nge, 

Unb im Äreife fd^eu 

Umgel^t er ben Seu 

©rimmig fd^nurrenb, 30 

®rauf ftredt er jtd^ murrenb 

3ur Seite nieber. 

Unb ber Äftnig toinit toieber, 
2)a ft>eit bad bo)})}eIt geöffnete ^au» 
3l»ei 2eoi?arben auf einmal au«, 35 

2)ie ftürjen mit mutiger ftam)»f6egier 
Sluf ba« 2:igertier ; 

!Da$ paü fie mit feinen grimmigen Xaifm, 
Unb ber £eu mit ©ebrütt 

Slid^tet ftd^ auf, ba toxxV^ [tili ; 40 

Unb l^ierum im Äreig, 
aSon SKorbfud^t ^eife, 
Sägern ftd^ bie greulid^en jta^en. 

9)a fäat t>on bed %lian^ 9tanb 
@in $anbfd^ul(| bon fd^öner $anb 45 

3toifd^en ben 2:iger unb ben Seun 
5IKitten l^inein. 

Unb ju Slitter ®eIorge«, fpottenber SBeif, 
SGBenbet ftd^ ^äulein Äunigunb : 



lo Sd?iIIers Ballaben. 

„§err SRitter, ift cure Sieb' fo ^eife, so 

SBie il^r mir*g fd^toört ju jeber ©tunb^ 
6i, fo l^ebt mir ben $anbfcl^ul(| auf!" 

Unb ber Slitter^ in fd^neHem Sauf, 
©teigt l^inab in ben furd^tbaren S^ii^Ö^ 
5IRit feftem ©d^ritte, 55 

Unb avL^ ber Ungel^ieuer 3Ritte 
SRimmt er ben §anbfd^u^ mit ledfem ^Jinger. 

Unb mit ßrftaunen unb mit ©rauen 
©even's bie Slitter unb ©belfrauen, 
Unb gelaffen bringt er ben ^anbfd^ul^ )urüd(. 60 

!Da fd^attt H^m fein Sob au§ jebem 3Hunbe, 
Slber mit gärtlid^em Siebegblidf — 
@r ber^eifet il^m fein nal^eS ®Iüdf — 
@m))fängt \f)n ^äulein Hunigunbe. 
Unb er toirft i^r ben §anbfd^ul^ in^ ®efid^t: 65 

„Den 2)anl, Dame, begel^ir' id^ nic^t I** 
Unb berlafet fte jur felben ©tunbe. 



®r ftanb auf feinet Dad^e« 3i""^/ 
®r fd^aute mit öergnügten ©innen 
SKuf bag bel^ierrfd^te ©amo§ ^in, 
„Die« atte« ift mir untertl^änig/' 
Segann er ju ^g^pten« Jlönig, 
,,®efte^e, bafe id^ glüdtlid^ bin." — 



Der Hing 6es Polyfrates. ii 

«a)u ^afk ber ©ötter ®unft erfahren I 
^ie Dormafö beine^gleid^en tvaren, 
Sic glütngt je^t bcineg ©ccj)ter« üJlad^t. 
®o(i^ ßiner lebt nod^, fte ju räd^en ; lo 

®i(i^ lann mein SWunb nid^t glüdflid^ fjjred^en^ 
©0 lang beg ^einbe^ Sluge toad^t." — 

Unb el^ ber Äönig nod^ geenbet. 
Da [teilt ftd^, bon ÜKilet gefenbet, 
©n Sote bem 2:^rannen bar : 15 

„2a^, §err, be« Dj)fer« Düfte fteigen, 
Unb mit be« Sorbeer« muntern Steigen 
Sefränje bir bein f eftlid^ §aar ! 



„©etroffen fan! bein ^Jeinb bom ®j)eere^ 
5IRid^ fenbet mit ber froren 5!Rdre 
Dein treuer gelbl^err ?ßoI^bor — " 
Unb nimmt au« einem fd^toargen Sedfen^ 
fftoi) blutige ju ber beiben ©d^redten^ 
@in n)ol^Ibe!annte« ^au!pt l(iert)or. 

Der Äönig tritt jurüdE mit ©rauen* 
»rDod^ toaxn' \i) bid^, bem ®Iüdf ju ixmtti/' 
Serfe^t er mit beforgtem Slidf. 
„Sebenf, auf ungetreuen SBetten — 
SEßie leidet lann fie ber ©türm jerfd^effen — 
©d^toimmt beiner glotte jtoeifelnb ©Uldf." 



ao 



IS Schillers Balladen. 

Unb e^ er nod^ ba$ äSort gef)}rod^ 
i^at il^n ber Subel untcrbrod^en^ 
2)cr »Ott ber SReebe jaud^jenb fd^allt. 
SKit fremben ©d^ä^en reid^ beloben^ 
Jtel^ }u ben J^ietmifd^en ©eftaben 35 

Der ©d^iffe maftenreid^er ffialb. 

2)er f önigUd^e ®aft erftaunet : 
„Dein ®IM ift l^ieute gut gelounet, 
SDod^ fürd^te feinen Unbeftanb. 
®er Äreter toaffenfunb'ge ©d^aren 40 

Sebroöen bid^ mit Ärieg^gefa^ren; 
©d^on nal^e fmb jte biefem ©tranb.'' 

Unb ^ ifftii noä) bad äSort entfaSen^ 
Da fielet man'« bon ben ©d^iffen toatten^ 
Unb taufenb ©timmen rufen : ,r©tegl 45 

SSon ^einbeSnot finb toir befreiet. 
Die Äreter ffot ber ©türm jerftreuet, 
SSorbei, geenbet ift ber ftrieg 1" 

Da« ^5rt ber ®aftfreunb mit @ntfe|en« 
„^rtxHil^r, id^ mu^ bid^ glüdElid^ fd^ä^en! 50 

Dod^/' fprid^t er, „jittr' id^ für bein $eiL 
5IRir grauet bor ber ®ötter 3?eibe; 
De« gebend ungemifd^te ^^^eube 
äSarb feinem ^rbifd^en )u teil. 



Der Hing bes Polöfrates* 13 

n^n^ mir tft aSed iüol^I geraten^ 55 

Sei allen meinen ^errfd^ertl^aten 
Segleitet mid^ bed ^immete $ulb ; 
®od^ ^att* id^ dnen teuren ®rben, 
2)en nal^m mir ®ott^ id^ fal^ \f)n fterben^ 
!Dem (älM be^a^It^ id^ meine @d^ulb. 60 

„*^Tnm, tpiOft bu bid^ t)or Seib betool^ren^ 
©0 flel^e ju ben Unfid^tbaren, 
®a^ fte gum ®IüdC ben ®d^merj Derleü^n, 
9lod^ !einen fal(i id^ fröl^Kd^ enben^ 
Sluf ben mit immer boffen §änben 65 

®ie ®ötter il^re ®aben ftreun. 

,,Unb tpenn'g bie ®0tter nid^t Qttoäfycm, 
©0 ad^t* auf eine« g^reunbe« Seigren 
Unb rufe felbft ba« Unglüdf ^er; 
Unb toad t)f>n aKen beinen ©d^ä^en 70 

!Dein ^tvi am l^5d^ften ma^ ergoßen, 
©ad nimm unb tt>irf *d in biefe« 9Reer !* 

Unb jener fprid^, toon ^rd^t betoeget : 
„aSon attem^ load bie S^f^l ^^9^/ 
3ft biefer SÄing mein l^öd^fted ®ut. 75 

^f)n toitt id^ ben ©rinnen toeil^en, 
Db fie mein ®IüdE mir bann öerjeil^/ 
Unb ioirft bad ftleinob in bie ^lut. 



H Schillers BaIIa6en. 

Unb bet be« näd^ften aJlorgen« Sid^te, 
a)a tritt mit frö^Iid^em Oeftd^te ^ 

©n 5if d^w öor ben dürften ^in : 
„§err, biefen ^ifci^ ^ab* id^ flcfanflen^ 
SBie feiner noä) ing 9fle^ flegangen, 
2)tr jum GJefd^enfe bring' id^ il^in.'' 

tlnb afe ber Äod^ ben JJifd^ jerteilet^ «5 

Äommt er beftürjt l^erbeigeeilet 
Unb ruft mit l^od^erftauntem Slidf : 
^©iel^, §err, ben Sling, ben bu getragen^ 
Sl^n fanb id^ in be« %\\(i)t^ 5Dlagen, 
D, ol^ne GJrenjen ift bein ®Iüdf !" 90 

§ter toenbet ftd^ ber ®aft mit ©raufen : 
„@o fann id^ bier nid^t femer Raufen, 
SRein ^eunb fannft bu nid^t toeiter fein. 
2)ie ©Otter tooffen bein Serberben; 
eJort eir id^, nid^t mit bir ju fterben." 95 

Unb fj)rad^'« unb fd^if^e'fd^ett fid^ ein. 



„SKtter, treue Sd^toefterlid&c 
Sibmet eud^ bie« ^er) ; 

Norbert teine anbre Siebe^ 
^tnn e« mad^t mir @d^met). 



Hitter Cosgenburg* is 

Slul^ig tnag td^ eud^ erfd^einen, 5 

9lul^t8flc^enfe^n; 
(Surer 9(ugen ftiEed SBeinen 

Äann id^ nid&t öerfteJ^n." 

Ilnb er ^ört'd mit ftumntem partner 

Steigt ftd^ blutenb lod, lo 

5Prefet fie l^ieftig in bie Slrme, 

©d^toingt fxd^ auf fein 3lo|, 
Sd^idEt )u feinen Pannen aQen 

3n bent Sanbe ©d^toeij ; 
9lad^ bent l^eiPgen ®rab fie toatlm^ 19 

auf ber Sruft ba« Äreuj. 

®ro|e 2:i^aten bort gefd^el^en 

IDurd^ ber gelben 2lmt ; 
gi^re« §elme« Süfd^e toe^en 

3n ber geinbe ©d^toamt ; ao 

Unb be« 2:o80enbur8er« 5Rame 

©d^redft ben SWufelmann ; 
3)od^ bad $er) Don feinem ®rame 

9?id^t genefen fann. 

Unb ein gal^r l^at er^S getragen^ 25 

2:räflf « nid^t länger mel^r ; 
Stulpe tann er nid^t erjagen 

Unbt)erIä|tbafS$eer; 



Sielet ein Schiff an So^j^je^g ©tranhe, 

®a8 bie ©egcl hlä^t, 30 

©d^iffet ^eim jum teuren Sanbe, 

aaSo i^r altem toel^t. 

Unb an %e« ©d^foffeg 5ßforte 

Äfotjft ber «Pilger an ; 
Sld^, unb mit bem 'Donnertoorte 

SBirbfieaufgetl^an: 
«Sie i^r fachet, trägt ben ©deleter, 

Sft be« §immefö »raut, 
Oeftem toar beg a:age« g^eier, 

3)er fie ®ott getraut'' 



a)a öerlöffet er auf immer 
©einer 3Säter ©d^lofe, 

©eine SBaffen fie^t er nimmer, 
3lod) fein treue« SRofe ; 

Son ber a:oggenburg jj^emieber 
©teigt er unbelannt, 

^tm e« bedt bie ebeln ©liebet 
§ärene« ©etoanb. 

Unb erbaut ftc^ eine ^Mt 

3ener ©egenb nai^, 
ffio ba« Älofter axii ber gjStte 

a)üftrer Sinben fal^ ; 



35 



40 



45 



50 



Hitter tCogsenburg. »7 

igatrenb Don be$ iDlorgen« Std^te 

93id }u Slbenbd @d^etn, 
©titte §opunfl im ©eftd^te^ 55 

@a^ er ba aQein. 

SKdte mi) bem Rlofter brüben, 

fß^xit^ ftunbenlang 
SRad^ bem genftcr feiner Sieben, 

Si« bag ?fenfter flang, 60 

93id bie Sieblid^e ftd^ jeigte, 

St« ba« teure S3ilb 
©id^ in« Xf)al herunter neigte. 

Slu^ifl/ engelmilb. 

Unb bann legt' er frol^ fxäj niAer, 65 

©d^üef getröftet ein, 
©tin fxä) freuenb, ivenn ed toieber 

5IRorgen toürbe fein. 
Unb fo f afe er biele 2^age, 

©afe bid 3a^re lang, 70 

^arrenb ol^ne ©d^merj unb Älage^ 

Si« ba« JJenfter flang, 

Si« bie Sieblid^e ftd^ jeigte, 

Si« ba« teure SBilb 
©id^ in« Zi^l i^erunter neigte, 75 

ätul^ig, engelmilb. 



i8 Sd^tüers BaIIa6em 

Unb fo faft er, eine Seici^e, 

©ne^SRorgen^ba; 
yiaäj bent g^enfter nod^ bad bleid^ 

©tiOe äntlift fal^. 80 



3um Stamp] bet SBagen unb ©efange^ 
Der auf Äorintl^u«' Sanbegenge 
Der ©ried^en Stämme frol(| vereint, 
3ofl S^V^S/ ber ©otterfreunb. 
3i^m fd^enfte b<« ©efangeg ®abe, 5 

Der Sieber füfeen 5!Kunb ai^jott; 
©0 toanbert' er, an leichtem ©tabe, 
au« ai^egium, be« ®otteg öott. 

©d^on lüinft auf l^ol^em S5erge«rüdfen 
SBroforintl^ be« SBanbrer« »Kdfen, 10 

Unb in ^Pofeibon« gid^ten^ain 
2^ritt er mit frommem ©d^auber ein. 
SRid^t« regt fid^ um il^n l^er, nur ©d^lüärme 
SSon Äranid^en begleiten i^n. 
Die feminin nad^ be« ©üben« SBärme 15 

3n graulid^tem Oefd^toaber jiel^n. 

«©eib mir gegrü^, Befreunbte ©d^aren ! 
Die mir jur See »egieiter toaren. 



Die Kranid^e bts 2b^tns. 19 

Sum guten 3^^^^ w^^^' ^ ^<^/ 

SKein So«, e« ift bem euren gleid^. ao 

Son fern ^er fommen toir gejogen 

Unb flel^en urn ein totrtlid^ Sad^ — 

©ei un« ber ©aftlid^e getoogen, 

!Der Don bem gtembling toel^rt bie ©d^ntad^ !** 

Unb munter förbert er bie ©d^ritte «5 

Unb fielet ftd^ in be« SBJalbe« 3Ritte; 
S)a fjjerren auf gebrangem ©teg 
3toei STOörber pVöi^lxä^ feinen ®eg, 
3um Äamjjfe mufe er fid^ bereiten, 
S)od^ balb ermattet ftnft bie §anb, 30 

©ie ^at ber Seier jarte ©aiten, 
3)od^ nie be« Sogen« Äraft gefjjaratt. 

gr ruft bie SRenfd^en an, bie ©ötter^ 
©ein eJIel^en bringt ju leinem Sletter ; 
SEßie toeit er aud^ bie ©timme fd^idft, 35 

9lid^t« Sebenbe« Irirb l^ier erblidft. 
„Bo mu| id^ l^ier berlaffen fterben, 
Sluf frembem SBoben, unbetoeint, 
IDurd^ böfer ©üben §anb öerberben, 
SBSo aud^ lein Städter mir erfd^eint!" 40 

Unb f d^toer getroffen finft er nieber, 
2)a raufd^t ber Jtranid^e ®efteber; 



•o Schillers Ballaöen. 

®r l^ört, fd^on fann er nid^t tnel^r fel^n, 

2)ic naiven ©timmen furd^tbar fräl^n* 

„25on cud^, il^r Äranid^e bort oben, 45 

SBenn leine anbre Stimme f J)rid^t, 

©ei meine« 3Korbe« Älag* erl^obenl* 

6r ruft e«, unb fein äuge brid^t. 

iJer nadtte Seid^nam toirb gefunben, 
Unb balb, obgleid^ entftellt Don äBunben, 50 

©rfennt ber ©aftfreunb in Äorintl^ 
Die Süße, bie il^m teuer jtnb. 
»Unb mu^ id^ fo bid^ loieberfinben, 
Unb l(|offte mit ber ^ic^te Äranj 
De« ©änger« ©d^Iäfe ju umtoinbcn, 55 

®eftra^It bon feine« »lu^me« ©lanj!'' 

Unb iammemb ^ören*« äffe ®afte, 
SBerfammelt bei 5ßofeibon§ gefte^ 
®ani (Sried^enlanb ergreift ber ©d^metj^ 
SBerloren l^at il^n jebe« §erj. 60 

Unb ftürmenb brängt fid^ jum ^njtcmen 
!Da« aSoIf, e« forbert feine Siit 
3u räd^en be« ßrfd^Iagnen 9Jlaneti, 
3u fü^nen mit be« ÜKdrber« mat. 

3)od^ IM bie @^r^ bie oti ber SUngt, 65 

35er SSöIfer füitenbem (Sebr&nge, 



Pie Kraniche bes 3byfus* ai 

©elodet t)on ber Stiele $tad^t, 

3)en fd^toatsen 2:i^äter tenntUd^ mad^t? 

©inb'g SRauber, bie il^n feig erfd^Iaflen? 

2:i^af « neibif d^ ein verborgner geinb ? 70 

!Rur ^eliod t^ermag'd }u fagen, 

S)er aHeg S^^if^^ befd^eint. 

®r gel^t DieQeid^t mit fred^em ©d^e 
3eftt eben burd^ ber ©ried^en ÜRitte, 
llnb toä^renb i^n bie Stad^e fttd^t^ 75 

©eniefet er feine« greöel« fjrud^t, 
ä[uf i^re« eignen 2^em)}efö ©d^toeSe 
S^ro^t er DieKeid^t ben ®'6tttxn, mengt 
©id^ breift in jene SJlenfd^entoeHe, 
2)ie bort ftd^ jum 2^^eater br&ngt. 80 

2)enn Sani an Sonl gebränget fi^en^ 
@d bred^en fa{t ber Sü^ne Btü^tn, 
i^erbeigeftrömt Don fem unb nal^^ 
!Der ©rted^en SSöHer toartenb ba. 
®umj)f6raufenb, toie beS SKeere« SBogen^ 85 

Son 5Dlenfd^en toimmelnb, toäd^ft ber ^an 
3n breiter ftetd gefd^toeiftem Sogen 
hinauf bi« in bed ^immetö OIou. 

3Ber )äl^U bte SöQer, nennt Me SRomen^ 
2)ie gaftlid^ l^er lufammen lomen ? 90 
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3?on a:i^cfeu«' ©tabt, bon auKS' ©tranb^ 

Son ^l^oci«, uotn @j)artancrlanb, 

Son aften« entlegner Äüfte, 

Son alien 3«f^In lamen fte 

Unb l^ord^en »on bem ©d^auflerüfte 95 

3)e8 Sl^oteg graufer SKelobie, 

Der, ftreng unb emft, nad^ alter ©ttte^ 
5Dlit lanflfam abgeme^nem ©d^ritte 
^eruortritt au« bem ^intergrunb, 
Umtoanbelnb be« 2^1^eater« Slunb. loo 

©0 fd^reiten leine irb'fd^en SBetber, 
®te jeugete lein fterbltd^ ^au« ! 
6« ftetflt ba« SRtefenma^ ber Setber 
iQoä) über menfd^Ud^ed l^tnaud. 

®tn f d^toarjer !IRantel fd^I&gt bte Senben, 105 

©te fd^toingen in entfleifd^ten i^anben 
Der ^adfel büfterrote (Slut, 
3n il^ren SBangen fliegt lein Slut; 
Unb h)0 bie ^aare lieblid^ flattern. 
Um SKenfd^enftimen freunblid^ ioe^n, no 

S)a fielet man ©d^langen l^ier unb 3tatttm 
Die ßiftgefd^toottnen Sandte bläl^n. 

Unb fd^auerlid^, gebrel^t im Äreife^ 
Beginnen jte be« ^^mnu« ®eife. 
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®cr burd^ ba« ^cr§ jcrrci^enb bringt, "S 

Die Sanbe urn ben ©ünber fd^Iingt. 

Seftnnungraubenb, l^erjbetl^örenb 

©d^attt ber grinn^en ®efang, 

®r fd^attt, be« ipörer« 3KarI berje^renb, 

Unb bulbet nid^t ber Seier Älang : ««> 

„SBo^l bem, ber frei toon ©d^ulb unb geißle 
S3eh)a^rt bie finblid^ reine ©eele ! 
31^m bürf jn h)ir nid^t räd^enb naf)n, 
®r hjanbelt frei be« geben« Sa^n. 
®od^ hjel^e, ioel^e, hjer Derftol^Ien 125 

©e« STOorbe« fd^ioere SC^at öottbrad^tl 
SBir l^eften un^ an feine ©ol^Ien, 
3)a8 furd^tbare ©efd^Ied^t ber 3lai)t. 

„Unb glaubt er fliel^enb ju entfj)rin8en, 
(Seflügelt jinb tüir ba, bie ©d^Iingen 130 

9j^m hjerfenb urn ben fHid^t^gen gu|, 
©al er ju ©oben fatten mu^. 
©0 jagen h)ir il^n, ol^n' grmatten, 
Serföl^nen lann un« leine ^^vi\ 
gjl^n fort unb fort 6i« ju ben ©d^otten 13s 

Unb geben il^n aud^ bort nid^t frei." 

©0 ftngenb, tanjen fie ben Steigen, 
Unb ©titte, ioie be« Jobe« ©d^toeigen. 
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Siegt ü6ctm ganjen ^oufe f d^it)er, 

3lfö ob bie Oott^eit na^e tt)är\ 140 

Unb feierfid^, nad^ alter ©ttte, 

Umhjanbelnb be^ %f)taUx^ dbivb, 

3Rit lottflfam abflemelnem ©d^ritte^ 

Serfd^hJtnben Jte im ^intergrunb* 

Unb jtoifd^en 2:rug unb SBal^rl^eit fd^toeBet 145 

3toi) jtüeifelnb jebe Stuft unb bebet 
Unb l^ulbiget ber furd^tbarn 3Rad)t,^ 
Sie rid^tenb int SSerborgnen toad^t^ 
2)ie unerforfd^Iid^, unergrünbet 
3)e« ©d^idffate bunleln Änäuel flid|it^ 150 

®em tiefen ^erjen ftc^ t)erlünbet, 
®od^ fliel^et \>ox bem ©onnenlid^t. 

3)a l^ört man auf ben l^öd^ften Stufen 
3luf einmal eine Stimme rufen :. 
„©iel^ ba, fiel^ ba, Ximotl^eu«, . ,jj 

®ie Äranid^e be« 3b^Iu8 !'' — 
Uub finfter pimiäf toirb ber ipimmel, 
Unb über bem 2:i^eater l^in 
©iel^t man in fd^toärjlid^tem ©etoimmel 
@in ^ranid^l^eer t)orübet^iel^n. 160 

n®e« Sb^fu« l** — ®er teure Slame 
Wä)xt jebe Stuft mit neuem ®rame^ 
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Unb imc im aJlem aSdl' auf fBtU% 

©0 läuft'« Don 3Jlunb ju SRunbe fd^neH: 

„3)e« Sb^fu«, ben totr betoetnen, 165 

35en eine SKörber^anb erfc^lugl 

aSa« tft*« mit bem? tea« fann er meinen? 

aSa« iff« mit biefem Sranid^jug?'' — 

Unb lauter immer h)irb bie 2frage, 
Unb a^nenb fKegt'« mit Sli^egfc^Iage 170 

3)urd^ atte iperjen : „®ebet ad^t, 
5)a« ift ber ©umeniben SKad^t ! 
35er fromme SDid^ter h)irb gerod^en, 
3)er aWörber bietet felbft ftd^ bar — 
(Srgreift i^n, ber ba« aSort 8efj)rod^ett, 175 

Unb il^n, an ben'« gerid^tet toar!'' 

3)od^ bem tear laum ba« SBort entfal^ren, 
3Röd^t' er'« im Sufen gern Betoal^ren; 
Umfonft ! a5er f d^redfenbleid^e 5!Jhinb 
SRad^t fd^ett bie ©d^ulbbeh)u^ten lunb. 180 

3Ran reifet unb f d^Iej)J)t fie bor ben SRid^ter^ 
SDie ©cene ioirb ium 2:ribunal, 
Unb e« geftel^n bie Söfehnd^ter, 
©etroffen bon ber SRad^e ©tral^I. 
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@tn frommer Äned^t h)ar ^boKn, 
Unb in bcr ^urd^t beö iperm 
Ergeben ber ©cbieterin, 
©er ©räfin bon Baiy^tn. 

©ie h)ar fo fanft, fie toar fo gut, 5 

3)od^ auc^ ber Saunen Übermut 
^ätV er geeifert ju erfüllen 
3Rit ^eubigleit, um ©otteg toitten. 

%xiä) \>on be« 2:ageg erftem ©d^ein^ 
©ig fi)ät bie aSe«J)er fd^Iug, lo 

SeBt' er nur il^rem 3)ienft allein, 
2:i^at nimmer jtd^ genug. 
Unb fj)rad^ bie 3)ame: Ma^ bir'8 leidet I* 
3)a tüurb* il^m gleid^ ba« Sluge feud^t, 
Unb meinte, feiner ?PfKd^t ju fehlen, 15 

2)urft' er fid^ nid^t im 5)ienfte quälen, 

S)rum üor bem ganzen S)ienertro| 
Die ®räfin il^n erl^ob ; 
Slug il^rem fd^önen HKunbe flo| 
©ein unerfd^ö^)fteg Sob. aa 

©ie ^ielt il^n nid^t ate il^ren Äned^t^ 
®g gab fein iperj il^m Äinbeöred^t; 
3l^r Kare« 2luge mit SSergnügen 
$ing an ben tüol^lgeftalten ^n^tn. 
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3)arob entbrennt in Stöbert« ©ruft, «5 

!De« Säger«, giff ger (SroH, 
3)em längft üon böfer ©c^abenluft 
3)te fd^toarje ©eele fd^toott; 
Unb trat jum ©rafen, rafd^ pix 'S:f)ai 
Unb offen be« aSerfü^rer« ^iat, 3o 

3lfö einft öom 3ä8^J^ ^^^i*" P^ lamen, 
©treut' i^m in« §erj be« airgtoo^n« Samen: 

„SBie feib i^r fllücflid^, ebler ®raf/' 
$ub er boll Slrfllift an, 

„®aä) raubet nic^t ben golbnen ©d^Iaf 35 

S)e« 3h)eifel« giffß«^ 3«^" ; 
^txm x\)x beft^t ein eble« SBeib, 
e« gürtet ©d^am ben leufd^en Seib. 
®ie fromme 2:reue ju berüdEen, 
aSBirb nimmer bem SSerfud^er glüden." 40 

S)a rollt ber (Sraf bie finftem Srau'n: 
„3Q3a«rebftbumir, (SefeH? 
aßerb' id^ auf aBeibe«tugenb bau'n, 
Seloeglid^ toiebieSBeH'? 

Seid^t lodfet fte be« ©d^meid^Ier« 2Kunb; 45 

allein ©laube ftel^t auf fefterm Orunb. 
SSom aaSeib be« ©rafen t)on ©aüeme 
Sleibt, l^off' id&, ber SSerfud^er ferne," 
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Der anbre fj)rid^t : „@o benft il^r red^it. 
3bxx euren ©j)ott uerbient 50 

5)er 2^]^or^ ber, ein gebomer Äned^t, 
ein fold^e« fid^ erfü^nt 
Unb ju ber ^rau, bie xffm gebeiit, 
ergebt ber SSSünfd^e Süftern^eit" — 
„aßa« P'' fällt i^m jener ein unb bebet, 55 

»rSRebft bu üon einem, ber ba lebet?" — 

„3a bo4 h>a« atter aWunb erfüttt, 
!Bag barg' fid^ meinem iperrn ! " 
SJod^, h)eil il^r'« benn mit pfeife ücr^Mt, 
©0 unterbrüdE ' id^'^ gern — " 60 

„2)u bift be« SCobe«, Sube, frrid^ !'' 
Stuft jener ftreng unb fürd^terlid;. 
„aSer l^ebt ba« äug* gu Äunigonben?'' — 
„9lun ja, id^ fj)red^e bon bem Slonben, 

,,®r ift nid^t ^ä^lid^ öon ©eftait," 65 

%'6i)xt er mit airglift fort, 
gjnbem'g ben ©rafen l^ei^ unb lalt 
SJurd^riefelt bei bem SBSort. 
,,3ft'«mögKd&, iOerr? 3^r fa^t e8 nie, 
SBie er nur 2lugen l^at für fie? 70 

»ei Safel eurer felbft nid^t ad^tet. 
Sin i^ren ©tul^l gefeffelt f^mad^tct? 
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,r©cl^t ba bte Serfc, bic et fd^rieb 
Unb feine ®Iut gefte^t" — 

„Oefte^t !'' — „Unb fte urn ©eöenlieb', 75 

©er fred^e Sube ! fle^t. 
!Die ßi^äb^ge ©räfin, fanft unb toeid^, 
äug SRitleib tool^I öerbarg fte'3 eud^; 
5DKd^ reuet je^t, ba^ mir'3 entfal^ren, 
ajenn, iperr, toa^ l^abt il^r ju befal^ren?'' 80 

©a ritt in feine« 3ome« Sut 
3)er ®raf in« nal^e ipolj, 
5Bo il^m in l^ol^er Öfen ®lut 
Die ®ifenftufe fd^molj. 

^ier näl^rten fnil^ unb \pai ben Sranb 85 

Die Äned^te mit ßefd^äft'fler §anb ; 
Der iJunfe fj^rü^t, bie »älge blafen. 
Site gait' e«, ?Jelfen ju berglafen. 

De« SBaffer« unb be« geuer« Äraft 
SSerbünbet ftel^t man l^ier ; 90 

Da« SKu^Irab, bon ber glut gerofft, 
Umtoälitftd^fürunbfür; 
Die aaSerfe !laj)j)em 5Rad^t unb Jag, 
9jm 2:a!te Jjod^t ber §ämmer ©d^Iag, 
Unb bilbfam bon ben mäd^t'gen ©treid^en 95 

3Rai felbft ba« ©fen fid^ ertoeid^en. 
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Unb jtoeien Äned^ten toinlet cr, 
Gebeutet fie unb fagt : 
„SDen erftcn, ben id^ fenbe \)tx, 
Unb ber eud^ alfo fragt : loo 

„n^aht xifx Befolgt beö §erren SEBort?'"' 
!Ben toerft mir in bie §öHe bort, 
2)a^ er }u 9(fd^e gleid^ t}er0el^e 
Unburn mein Slug nid^t toeiter feJ^e!" 

5)eg freut fid^ bag entmenfd^te 5ßaat 105 

3Rit roller $enler«luft, 
^tnn fül^ttog, toie ba« Sifen, toar 
®ag iperj in il^rer ©ruft. 
Unb frifd^er mit ber Sälge §aud^ 
Srl^i^en fie be« Dfen« Saud^ no 

Unb fdffidfen ftd^ mit ^Korbberlangen 
!Z)ad S^obe^o^fer 3U emt)fan9en. 

®rauf Stöbert ium ©efellen \pxid^t 
SKit fqlfd^em §eud^elfd^ein: 

„grifd^ auf, (SefeH, unb fäume nid^t^ 115 

SDer §err begel^ret bein." 
S)er §err, ber \pxxi)t gu fJriboUn : 
w3Rufet gleid^ ium ßifen^ammer l^in 
Unb frage mir bie Äned^te borten, 
Db fte i^ifan naif meinen äBorten ?'' lao 
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Unb jener \pxx^t : „g§ foff gefd^el^n I" 
Unb ntadbt fic^ ffug« bereit. 
3)oci^ finnenb bleibt er plöißi) ftel^n : 
„Db fie mir nid^tg gebeut?" 
Unb bor bie ©rdfin ftellt er jtd^ : «5 

„§inau« jum jammer fd^icft man mid^; 
@o fag, h)a^ lann ic^ bir ijerrid^ten ? 
Denn bir gel^ören meine ^flid^ten.'' 

!Barauf bie 3)ame bon ®a»zvn 
SSerfe^t mit fanftem %on : 130 

„3)ie l^eirge 5Keffe ^ört' idji gem, 
®od^ liegt mir Irani ber ®ol^n. 
©0 gel^e benn, mein Äinb, unb fj)rid^ 
3n Stnbac^t ein ©ebet für mid^ ; 
Unb benlft bu reuig beiner ©ünben, 135 

©0 la^ anä) mid^ bie ©nabc finben/ 

Unb frol^ ber bieltoittlommnen 5PfKd|it, 
aSad^t er im glug ftd^ auf, 
^ai nod^ be« S)orfe« @nbe nid^t 
©rreid^t in fd^nettem 2auf, 140 

3)a tönt il^m bon bem ©lodfenftrang 
^ellfd^Iagenb beg ©eläute« Älang, 
S)a« alle ©ünber, l^oc^begnabet, 
3um ©alramente feftlic^ labet. 
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„2)em Heben ©otte totxi)' nid^t au^^ 145 

fjinbft bu i^n auf bem SBeg !" — 
®r fj)rici^t'« unb tritt in« ©otte^l^au« ; 
Äein Saut tft l^ier nod^ reg* ; 
5)ettn um bie ©rnte tvax'^, unb l^eife 
3nt ?felbe ßlül^f ber Schnitter gleife, 150 

Äein ßl^orgel^ilfe Wav erfd^ienen, 
Die SReffe lunbig gu bebienen, 

®ntf d^loffen tft er alfobalb 
Unb mad^t ben ©afriftan ; 

„2)ag/' fj)rid^t er, „tft lein äufentl^alt, 155 

aOBa« förbert ^immelan." 
üDie @tola unb ba$ Singulum 
^ängt er bem ^riefter bienenb um, 
bereitet l^urtig bie ©efä^e, 
Oel^eiliget ivm S)ienft ber 9)ieffe. 160 

Unb aU er bie« mit gleift get^an, 
Xritt er afö aRiniftrant 
5)em ^riefter gum 3lltar boran, 
SDa« aRe^ud^ in ber §anb, 

Unb Inieet red^t« unb Inieet ünfö 165 

Unb ift getüärtig jebe« SQäinfö, 
Unb ate be« ©an!tu« Sßorte !amen^ 
!Da fd^ettt er breimal bei bem SRamen. 
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®rauf ate ber 5ßricfter fromm ftd^ neigt 
Unb, jum Slltar gehjanbt, 170 

®en ©Ott, ben gegenioätf gen, jeigt 
3n l^od^erl^abner ipanb, 
S)a lünbet e« ber ©alriftan 
SKit l^ellem (Slötfletn Ilingenb an, 
Unb atte« Intet unb fd^Iägt bie Srüfte, 175 

®xäf fromm belreujenb bor bem ßl^rifte, 

©0 übt er jebe« j)ünftUd^ au« 
5DKt fd^nett getoanbtem ©inn; 
aOSa« Srauc^ ift in bem (Sotteg^au«, 
®r l^at eg aUe^ inn, 180 

Unb loirb nid^t mtibe big jum ©d^Iu^, 
Si« beim SSobigcum 5)ominu« 
SDer 5priefter jur ©emein' ftd^ toenbet, 
S)ie l^eiPge §anblung fegnenb enbet. 

Da [teilt er jebeg ioieberum 185 

3n Drbnung fäuberßd^; 
®rft reinigt er bag Heiligtum, 
Unb bann entfernt er fx^ 
Unb eilt, in beg ©etoijfeng 9lu^, 
ajen ©fenl^ütten l^eiter ju, iS/«- 

©J)ricl^t untertoegg, bie gal^l ju ftiDen, 
3toölf 5patemofter nod^i im ftitten. 
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Unb afö er taud^en fte^t ben ©d^Iot 
Unb fielet bie Äned^te fte^n, 

3)a ruft er : „SBa« ber ®raf ßebot^ 195 

S^rÄnec^te, iffgflefd^e^n?" 
Unb grinfenb jerren fte ben 3Runb 
Unb beuten in be« Df en« Biflmi : 
wSDer ift beforgt unb aufgehoben, 
Der ®raf totrb feine Diener loben." aoo 

SDie Slnttoort bringt er feinem iperm 
3n fd^neHem 2auf jurtid, 
Stfö ber il^n fommcn ftel^t toon fern, 
Staam traut er feinem ©lief : 
wUnglüdKid&er! too lommft bu l^er?** — 205 

«SSom Sifen^ammer." — „SRimmermel^r! 
So l^aft bu bid^ im Sauf öerfj)ätet ?'' — 
„i^err, nur fo lang, bi« id^ gebetet. 

rrDenn, al« t)on eurem Slngeftc^t 
3d^ l^eute ging, öerjeil^t! 210 

3)a fragt* id^ erft, nad^ meiner ^Pflid^t^ 
Sei ber, bie mir gebeut. 
S)ie 5Keffe, §err, befahl fie mir 
3u l^ören; gern gel^ord^t* id^ i^r 
Unb \pxad) ber Siofenfränje öiere 215 

gür euer §eitunb für bog i^rc** 



i 
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2in tiefe« ©taunen fmfet l^iet 
3)er (äxal entfe^et fid^ : 
„Uni hjeld^e Slnttoort h)urbe Wr 
Slm eifenl^anttner ? fj)rid^ l** — 220 

„^err, bunlel \oax ber SHebe ©inn^ 
3um Df en toicg man lad^enb l^tn : 
35er ift Bcforgt unb aufgel^oben, 
®er ®raf toirb feine Wiener loben." — 

„Unb Slobert ?- f ättt ber ®raf il^ ein, 225 

®8 überläuft i^n lalt, 
„BoUV er bir nid^t begegnet fein? 
3d^ fanbf il^n bod^ jum SBalb/ — 
„$err, md^t im SBalb, nid^t in ber glnr 
ganb id^ öon SRobert eine ©j)ur." — ^^ 

„SRun/' ruft ber ®raf unb fte^t üemid^tct^ 
,,®ott felbft im ^immel ffat gerid^tet!'' 

Unb gütig, h)ie er nie gej)flegt, 
Stimmt er be« SJiener« i^anb, 
©ringt il^n ber ©attin, tiefbetoegt, 235 

Die nid^t« baöon öerftanb : 
nSJie« Äinb, fein ©ngel ift fo rein, 
Sa^f« eurer ©ulb mp^o^tn fein! 
9Bie fc^Iimm h)ir aud^ h^xcdtn toaren, 
aRit bem ift ®ott unb feine Scharen/' 240 
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aaSa« rennt ba« SSoII, h)ag toäljt ftd^ bort 
35te langen ©äffen braufenb fort? 
©türjt SRI^obug unter ^euerS flammen? 
@§ rottet jtd^ im ©türm jufammen, 
Unb einen Slitter, l^od^ ju SRo^, 5 

&ttoa\)f xä) au^ bem 3Renfcl^entro^; 
Unb jointer il^m, toeld^ 2lbenteuer! 
©ringt man gefci^le^)})t ein Ungel^euer; 
©in SDrad^e fd^eint eg öon ©eftalt, 
3Rit toeitem Ärofobile^rad^en, '® 

Unb atte« blitft öerhjunbert balb 
SDen SRitter an unb balb ben SDrad^en. 

Unb taufenb Stimmen toerben laut : 
„S)ag ift ber Sinbtourm, lommt unb fd^aut^ 
SDer §irt unb gerben unS öerfd^Iungen 1 15 

Da« ift ber ipelb, ber il^n bejloungen ! 
3SieI anbre jogen öor il^m auS, 
3u toagen ben getoalt'gen ©traufe, 
^oi) leinen fal^ man toieberlel^ren; 
SDen lül^nen SRitter fott man eieren l** 20 

Unb nad^ bem filofter gel^t ber 3ug, 
SBo 6an!t ^oi^anng be§ Xäuferg Drben, 
^ie SRitter beg @j)itals, im glug 
3" Slate finb öerfammelt ioorben. 
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Unb öor ben ebeln SJletfter tritt 25 

3)er Singling mit befd^eibnem ©d^ritt; 
SRad^brängt ba« SSoH, mit toilbem Stufen^ 
grfuttenb be« (Selänberg ©tufe«. 
Unb jener nimmt ba« 933ort unb fprid^t : 
«3c^ l^ab' erfüat bie 3litterj)flic^t. 30 

3)er 3)racl^e, ber ba« Sanb öeröbet, 
@r liegt öon meiner §anb getötet, 
^ei ift bem SBanberer ber SQSeg, 
S)er ipirte treibe in« ®efilbe, 
%xof) toatte auf bem gelfenfteg 35 

S)er ^Pilger ju bem ©nabenbilbe." 

®oci^ ftrenge bliit ber gürft il^n an 
Unb fprid^t: ,,2)u H^ aU §elb getl^an; 
®er 3Rut ift'«, ber ben 3titter el^^ret, 
S)u l^aft ben lül^nen ©eift betoäl^ret. 4» 

S)oc^ fpric^ ! lüa« ift bie erfte ^flid^t 
S)e« Stitter«, ber für S^riftum fid^t, 
©id^ f d^müdfet mit be« Äreuje« 3^^^^^^ ?" 
Unb atte ring« l^erum erbleichen. 
SDoc^ er, mit eblem 2lnftanb fpric^t, 45 

3nbem er fid^ errötenb neiget : 
„®e^orfam ift bie erfte ^flic^t, 
S)ie il^n be« ©c^muie« toürbig jeiget/ 

„Unb biefe ^Pflid^t, mein ©ol^n," öerfe^t 
S)er 3Keifter, ,,^aft bu fred^ öerle^t. 50 
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3)en Rampf, ben bag ®efe^ berfagct, 

§aft bu mit freblem SKut getpagct!" — 

„§err, rid^te, toenn bu atte§ toeijt/ 

©J)rici^t jener mit gefegtem ®eift, 

«SJenn beö ©efe^e« ©inn unb MUm 55 

aSermeint' id^ treulich ju erfütten. 

SRid^t unbebac^tfam jog id^ l^in, 

S)a§ Ungeheuer ju belriegen ; 

3)urd^ Sift unb Iluggetüanbten ©inn 

aSerfud^t' \d)% in bem Äampf ju ftegen. 60 

,r5ünf unfer§ Drbenö toaren fd^on, 
3)ie Starben ber SReligton, 
S)eg fiil^nen 5Kuteg Djjfev toorben; 
®a tüe^rteft bu ben Äamjjf bem Dtben. 
SDod^ an bem §ergen nagte mir 65 

3)er Unmut unb bie ©treitbegier, 
3a, felbft im ^raum ber ftiCen SRäd^tc 
ganb ic^ mic^ feud^enb im ©efed^te ; 
Unb toenn ber 3Rorgen bämmemb fam 
Unb Äunbe gab öon neuen ^Plagen, 70 

3)a fa^te mid^ ein tüilber ®ram, 
Unb ic^ befd^Iofe, e« frifd^ ju toagen. 

„Unb ju mir felber f J>rad^ id^ bann : 
3Ba« fd^müdft ben Jüngling, e^rt ben 5Dlann? 
SBa§ leifteten bie ta^)fem gelben, y^ 

SSon benen unö bie Sieber melben. 
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2)ie }u ber ©ötter ®Ian) unb Stul^m 

(Sri^ub bad bitnbe ^eibentum ? 

@ie reinigten k)on Ungel^euem 

a)ie 2Belt in iül^nen Slbenteuetn, 80 

^tQ^QmUn im Äarnj^f bem Seun 

Unb rangen mit bem SRinotauren^ 

®ie armen Dpfer ju befrein, 

Unb liefen fid^ baS Slut nic^t bauren. 

„Sft ttur ber ©aracen ed toert, 85 

©afe i^n befäm^)ft be« (S^riften ©d^toett? 
SBelriegt er nur bie f alf (^en ®ötter ? 
®efanbt ift er ber aOSelt jum Sletter, 
SSon jeber 5Kot unb jebem §arm 
Sefreien mup fein ftarf er arm ; 90 

S)ocl^ feinen 5Dlut mu^ äSeid^eit leiten^ 
Unb 2ift mu^ mit ber ©törfe ftreiten. 
©0 ^pxaä^ \6) oft unb )og aSein^ 
S)ed 9taubtierd e^ä^rte gu er{unben; 
®a flößte mir ber ®eift ed ein, 95 

^xoi) rief ic^ au« : 3^ '^^^'^ gefunben ! 

„Unb trat )u bir unb ^ptaif bie« 2Bort : 
„M^^ i^^¥ ^^ ^^^ *>w; ^eimat fort*"* 
®u, iperr, toittfal^rtcft meinen Sitten, 
Unb glüdlic^ toor ba« SReer burd^f d^nitte«. 100 

Äaum ftieg xä) ou« am l^cim'fcbcn ©tranb, 
®Ieid^ He^ id^ burd^ be« Äünftlcr« .^anh, 
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®etrcu ben tool^Ibemcrtten Sü^vx, 

@in Srad^enbilb jufamtnenfügen. 

auf furjen güfecn toirb bie Saft 105 

®e« langen Seibe« auf getürmet ; 

@in fcl^uj)^)ic^t ?ßanjer](^emb umfaßt 

®en 9lü(fen, ben e« furd^tbar fd^irmet. 

„Sang ftredet fid^ bet $ate l^eröor, 
Unb örä^Kc^, toie ein §öttentl^or, iio 

3lte fd^na^jpt* e« öierig nad^ ber Seute^ 
eröffnet fid^ be« Slacken« SBeite, 
Unb au« bem fc^toarjen ©d^Iunbe bräun 
©er 3^^»^^ ftac^eltd^te Steilen ; 
2)ie 3u»^S^ gleid^t be« ©c^toerte« @pi|e, 115 

®ie Reinen äugen fprü^en Sli^e ; 
3n einer ©d^Iange enbigt fid^ 
®e§ SlüdEen« ungel^eure Sänge, 
Snottt um fic^ felber fürc^terlid^, 
®afe e« um 9Rann unb 3lo^ fid^ fd^länge. 120 

,,Unb atte« bilb' id^ nad^ genau 
Unb fleib* e« in ein f d^eu^Iic^ ®rau ; 
§alb aSurm erfd^ien'g, l^alb 3Stoid) unb 3)rad>e, 
®ejeuget in ber gift'gen Sac^e. 
Unb al« ba« 9ilb k)oIlenbet toax, 125 

grtoä^P id^ mir ein 3)pggen)5aar, 
©etoaltig, fd^nell, öon flinlen Saufen, 
®eh)0^, ben toilben Ur ^u greifen. 
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3)ie l^e^' id^ auf bcn fiinbtoutm an, 

Steifte fie gu tüilbem ®rimme, 130 

3u fajfen tl^n mit f c^arf em S^^^* 

Unb lenfe fie mit meiner Stimme. 

„Unb \üo bed 93auc^ed tvetc^ed äSIied 
3)en fd^arfen »iffen SBIö^e lie^, 
®a reig' id^ fie, ben SBurm ju j)adfen, 135 

®ie f)5i$en g^^ne eingul^adfen. 
3c^ felbft, bewaffnet mit ©efd^ofe, 
Sefteige mein arabifc^ 9to|, 
SSon abeliger ^nä)t entftammet; 
Unb afe id^ feinen 3orn entflammet, 140 

Slafd^ auf ben !Dra(^en fj^reng' id^'d lod 
Unb ftad^r e« mit ben fd^arfen ©jjoren 
Unb n)erfe gielenb mein ®efd^o^, 
ai« tüottt' id^ bie ©eftalt burd^6oF)ren. 

„Db and) bad 9lofe fi(^ grauenb bäumt 145 

Unb Inirfd^t unb in ben ^ix^tl fdniumt, 
Unb meine ©oggen ängfttid^ ftölmen, 
Sliest raff id^, bid fie fid^ getoö^nen, 
©0 üb' id^'d aud mit Smfigfeit, 
Sid breimal fic^ ber SKonb erneut; 150 

Unb aid fie jebed red^t begriffen, 
^^r' id^ fie l^er auf fd^netten ©d^iffen. 
Der britte ÜRorgen ift ed nun, 
S)afe mir'd gelungen, l^ier gu lanben ; . 
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3)en ©liebem gönnt' id) faum ju ru^i, 155 

Stö ic^ bag grofee SBerf kftanben. 

„3)enn {^eife erregte mir bag §erj 
S)eg Sanbeg frifd^ erneuter ©d^merj, 
3errijfen fanb man jüngft bie §irten, 
®ie nac^ bem Sumj)fe ftd^ öerirrten; 160 

Unb id^ befd^lie^e rafd^ bie 2;i^at, 
9lur Don bem Serben ne^m' \ä) died. 
3=lugg Unterricht' \d) meine Änait)^)en^ 
SBefteige ben öerfud^ten diapp^n, 
Unb t)on bem ebeln 3}oggenj)aar '65 

^Begleitet, auf gel^etmen SBegen, 
9Bo meiner 2^l^at fein ßcuge h)ar, 
3leit' id^ bem g^einbe frifd^ entgegen. 

„®a§ Äird^Ietn fennft bu, §err, bag })odf 
2luf eineg gelfenbergeg ^oc^, 170 

üDer toeit bie ^nfel überfd^auet, 
Deg SKeifterg fül^ner Seift erbauet. 
SSeräc^tUd^ f(^eint eg, arm xmb Hein, 
3)od^ ein 3Jlirafel fc^lie^t eg ein, 
©ie 3Rutter mit bem ^^fugfnaben, 175 

5)en bie brei Könige begaben, 
auf breimal brei^ig ©tufen fteigt 
!£er pilgrim nad^ ber fteilen $öl^e; 
2)od^, l^at er fd^toinbelnb fie errcid^, 
©rquidft il^n feine« ipeilanbg 9?ä]^e. 180 
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^2:ief in ben ^efe, auf bcm e« i^änq/t, 
Sft eine ©rotte eingefjjrengt, 
aSom 2:au be« na^en 5Koorä befeud^tet, 
9Bol^in be$ ^immel^ @tral^l nic^t leud^tet 
§ier l^oufete ber SBurm unb lag, 185 

!Den 3laub erfjjäl^enb, Stacht unb 2:ag. 
©0 l^ielt er, tote ber ^öllenbrad^e, 
am gu^ beg ©otte^^aufed SBad^e; 
Unb tarn ber ^ßilgrim ^ergetoaßt 
Unb lenfte in bie Unglücf^ftrafee, 190 

^ertoorbrad^ aud bem §tnter^alt 
S)er geinb unb trug i^n fort jum ^a^t, 

„®en ^d\tn ftieg id^ jje^t l^inan, 
61^ id^ ben fd^toeren ®trau§ begann; 
§in fniet' id^ bor bem ßl^riftugfinbe 195 

Unb reinigte mein i&er^ öon Sünbe. 
®rauf gürt' id^ mir im Heiligtum 
3)en blanlen ©c^murf ber SBaffen um^ 
Setoe^re mit bem Bpxt^ bie Siedete, 
Unb nieber fteig' id^ jum ©efed^te. aoo 

3urüdfe bleibt ber Änaj)pen 2:ro^ ; 
3d^ gebe fd^eibenb bie SBefel^Ie 
Unb fd^toinge mid^ be^enb aufg Slofe^ 
Unb ©Ott emjjfel^r id^ meine ©eele. 

^jtoum fe^' id^ mid^ im ebnen ^Im, ^5 

^lugd fd^Iagen meine -Toggen cm. 
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Unb bang beginnt ba^ 9lo^ ju leud^en 

Unb bäumet ftc^ unb totE nid^t ti>ei(i^en ; 

2)enn nal^e liegt^ )um J!näul gebaut, 

®e« fjeinbe« fc^eufetic^e ©eftalt aio 

Unb fonnet fic^ auf toarmem ©runbe. 

Sttuf jagen i^n bte fltnlen §unbe ; 

Xod) toenben jte ftc^ pfeilgefd^toinb. 

Site eS ben Stadien gä^nenb teilet 

Unb t)on ftd^ l^auc^t ben gift'gen 2Binb S15 

Unb toinfelnb toie ber ©d^alal ^eulet. 

«3)oc^ fd^nett erfrifc^' id^ il^ren SKut^ 
©ie faffen il^ren ^dni mit 2But, 
Snbem id^ nad^ be« J;iereg Senbe 
Slug ftarfer gauft ben ©peer öerfenbe ; a» 

S)pc^ mad^tlog^ toie ein bünner ©tab, 
$ßrattt er öom ©d^uj)j)en})anjer ab, 
Unb tf) iä) meinen SEBurf erneuet, 
a)a bäumet jtd^ mein Stofe unb fd^euet 
Sin feinem SaftligfenblidE 225 

Unb feine« Sltem« gift'gem 2Bc^en, 
Unb mit ©ntfe^en f^)ringt'« jurüdE, 
Unb je^o toar'« um mid^ gefd^e^en — 

„3)a fd^toing' id^ mid^ be^enb üom %>%, 
Seinen ift be« ©d^toerte« ©d^neibe blofe ; 230 

S)od& aKe ©trerd&c finb öerloren. 
Den gelfenl^mifd^ ju burd^bol^ten. 
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Unb toütenb mit bc8 ©d^lüeifeg Äraft 

§at e« jur ßrbe mid^ gerafft ; 

©d^on fe^' id^ feinen Stadien gähnen, 235 

®3 l^aut nad^ ntir ntit grimmen ^äi^nm, 

Site meine ^unbe, Wutentbrannt, 

Sin feinen ^and) mit ßrimm^ßen Stffen 

©id^ Warfen, ba^ eg l^eulenb ftanb, 

aSon ungeheurem ©c^merj jerriffen. 240 

rrllnb, e^ e« il^ren SBiffen fid^ 
®nth)inbet, rafd^ erl^eb' tc^ mid^, 
®rfj>äl^e mir be« g^einbe« Slöfee 
Unb fto^e tief i^m in§ ©elröfe, 
9fad^bo^renb bi« ans §eft, ben ©tal^I; 245 

©d^Warjqueaenb fj)ringt be« 33Iute« ©tral^I. 
§in ftnit e« unb begräbt im glatte 
9Rid^ mit be« SeibeS SRiefenbatte, 
®a^ fd^nett bie ©inne mir berge^n* 
Unb afö ic^ neugeftärft erWad^e, 250 

©el^' ic^ bie ÄnapJ)en um mid^ ftel^n, 
Unb tot im SBIute liegt ber Srac^e.'' 

3)e« Seifatt« lang gel^emmte Suft 
»efreit je^t atter §örer 93ruft, 
©0 wie ber SRitter bieg gef^jrod^en ; 255 

Unb je^nfad^ am.®eh)ölb gebrod^en, 
SBälgt ber bermifd^ten Stimmen ©d^att 
©id^ braufenb fort im SBiberJ^aH. 
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Saut forbem felbft be« Dtbcn« ©5^e, 

S)a^ man bte §elbenftirne fröne, «^ 

Unb banibar im Znuntp^Qtpxan^ 

Sffittt xffn baS SBolI bem SJoIfe jeigen ; 

5)a faltet feine ©time ftreng 

3)er SKeifter unb gebietet ©d^toeigen, 

Unb fj)rid^t : ,,'Den 35raci^en, ber bie« Sanb «65 

SSerl^eert, fd^Iugft bu mit taj)frer $anb ; 
©n ®ott bift bu bem Solle toorben, 
®in geinb fommft bu jutüd bem Drbeii^ 
Unb einen fc^Iimmem SBurm gebar 
®ein §erj, al« biefer 35ra(i^e toar. *7o 

S)ie ©d^lange, bie ba« §erj vergiftet, 
3)ie 3tt?ietracl^t unb SSerberben ftiftet^ 
®a« ift ber tt?iberf»)enft'ge ©eift, 
Xtx gegen 3«<^t ftd^ fred^ em^JÖret, 
5)er Drbnung l^eilig Sanb jerreifet ; ^^ 

3)enn ber ift'«, ber bie SBJelt jerftöret* 

„SJlut jeiget auc^ ber 5DlameIudf^ 
©el^orfam ift be« ßl^riften ©c^mudE ; 
S)enn too ber §err in feiner ©rö^e 
©etoanbelt l^at in Aned^te« 93U^e, aSc» 

35a ftifteten, auf l^eiPgem ©runb, 
3)te aSater biefe« Drbenö Sunb, 
3)er $f[id^ten fd^toerfte }u erfüOen, 
Su bänbigcn ben eignen SPiKen. 
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Std^ f^i bet: eitle 9{u^m beilegt, 285 

3)tum toenbe btd^ au§ meinen SlidEen ! 
S)enn toer be^ §erren Sdc^ nid^t trägt, 
®arf ftd^ mit feinem Äreuj nid^t fd^müdfen** 

3)a bricht bie SKenge tobenb au§, 
©etoalt'ger ©türm beilegt baS §au«, 990 

Um ®nabe flel^en aße Srüber ; 
S)od^ fd^toeigenb bliit ber ^iüngling nicber, 
©tili legt er bon ftd^ baö ©etoanb 
Unb füfet be§ 3Jleifter§ ftrenge §anb 
Unb ge^t. 2)er folgt il^m mit bem SBlidfe. 295 

"^ann ruft er liebenb i^n jurüdEe 
Unb \px\d)t : „Umarme mid^, mein ©o^n i 
3)ir ift ber l^ärtre Äam^)f gelungen. 
5limm biefe« Äreuj. gö ift ber So^n 
2)er 3)emut, bie fid^ felbft bejtounften." 3« 
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Su 35ton^, bem 2^^rannen, fd^lid^ 
SJlöroS, ben 3)olc^ im ©etoanbe ; 
3^n fd^lugen bie §äfc^er in SBanbe. 
„35^0^ topHteft bu mit bem 3;old^e, f^jrid^ I" 
entgegnet il^m finfter ber SBüterid^. — 
„2)ie ©tabt Dom 2^^rannen befreien l'' — 
„^ag fottft bu am Äreuje bereuen." 
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„^^ bin/' frric^t jener, „ju fterben bereit 
Unb bitte nic^t um mein ßeben ; 

2)oc^ tüittft bu ®nabe mir ^tUn, lo 

3ci^ flei^e bic^ um brei 2:age ^^t, 
Si^ ic^ bie ©d^toefter bem &atttn gefreit; 
3^ löffe ben ^eunb bir al3 SBürgen : 
31^n magft bu, entrinn' id^, ertoürgen/ 

5)a lächelt ber Äönig mit arger 2iji «S 

Unb ^pxx(i)t nad) lurjem Sebenlen : 
„S)rei 2:aöe lüitt ic^ bir fc^enlen ; 
S)oc^ tüiffe, toenn fie öerftric^en, bie grift^ 
®l^ bu jurüdE mir gegeben bift, 

©0 mufe er ftatt beiner erblaffen, 20 

3)od^ bir ift bie ©träfe erlaffen.'' 

Unb er lommt jum g=reunbe: „S)er Äönig gebeut, 
3)a^ id^ am Rreuj mit bem Seben 
Sejal^Ie ba§ freöelnbe ©treben ; 

35oc^ \ü\U er mir gönnen brei 2:age 3^it, 25 

Siö ic^ bie ©d^toefter bem &attm gefreit; 
©0 bleib bu bem Äönig ium ^fanbe, 
Si§ id^ fomme, ju löfen bie Sanbe." 

Unb fd^lüeigenb umarmt il^^n ber treue fjreunb 
Unb liefert ftc^ au« bem S^^rannen ; 30 

S)er anbere jiel^et toon bannen. 
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Unb el^e bag britte SWorgettrot f d^eint, 

$at cr fd^neC mit bent ©atten bie ©d^tocfter öereint^ 

Silt ^eim mit forgenbcr ©ecle, 

Damit er bie ^ft nid^t toerfel^Ie. 35 

©a fliegt unenblid^er Stegen l^erab, 
aSon ben Sergen ftürjen bie Duetten^ 
Unb bie SBad^e, bie Ströme fc^toeEen. 
Unb er !ommt ang Ufer mit toanbembem StaB, 
3)a reibet bie SBrildfe ber ©trubel l^inab, 40 

Unb bonnemb fprengen bie SBogen 
S)e« ©etoölbe« frad^enben Sogen. 

Unb troftlog irrt er an Uf erg 9lanb ; 
2Sie toeit er auc^ fpäl^et unb blidfet 
Unb bie ©timme, bie rufenbe, fd^idfet, 45 

2)a ftö^et lein 3la6}tn t)om ftc^em ©tranb^ 
®er il^n fe$e an bag getoünfd^te 2anb, 
Äein ©d^iffer lenlet bie fjäl^re, 
Unb ber toilbe ©trom toirb jum ÜKeere. 

S)a ftnft er ang Ufer unb toeint unb jlel^t^ 50 

S)ic ipdnbe jum 3^g erl^oben : 
„D l^emme beg ©tromeg 2:oben ! 
gg eilen bie ©tunben, im 3Rittag ftel^ 
S)ie ©onne, unb toenn fie niebergel^t 
Unb id^ lonn bie ©tabt nid^t erreid^en, 55 

©0 mu^ ber ^reunb mir erbleid^en." 
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S)ocl^ toad^fenb erneut fid^ bt^ ©irimted SB&it^ 
Unb S&^e auf äSeUe jerrinnet, 
Unb ©tunbe an Stunbc entrinnet. 
2)a treibt i^n bie Slngft, ha fa|t er jtc^ SDlut 60 

Unb totrft jtc^ l^inetn in bie braufenbe glut 
Unb teilt mit öetoaltigen Sttrmen 
3)en ©trptti, unb ein ®ott l^at ®rbarmen* 

Unb getoinnt ba« Ufer unb eilet fort 
Unb banfet bem rettenben ®otte ; 65 

!3Da ftürjet bie raubenbe Slotte 
$ert)or aud be^ Salbei näd^tlid^em Ort, 
S)en ^fab i^m f^)errenb, unb fc^naubet 9Dlorb 
Unb l^emmet be§ 9Banberer§ ®le 
9Dlit brpj^enb öefd^toungener Äeule. 70 

Ma^ Jw>Bt i^r?" ruft er toor ©d^redfen bletd^, 
„Sd^ i^abe nid^t« ate mein geben, 
S)a« mufe id^ bem Äönitfe geben l'' 
Unb entreißt bie fteule bem näd^ften gleid^ : 
„Um be^ greunbeS SÖäillen erbarmet eud^ 1" 75 

Unb brei, mit getoaltigen ©treid^en, 
Srlegt er, bie anbem enttoeid^en. 

Unb bie ©onne k>erfenbet ßlül^enben »ranb. 
Unb Jjon ber unenblid^en SKül^e 
Srmattet, fmfen bie Äniee. 80 
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„D, l^aft bu tnid^ gnöbtg ani^ diäubtt^^anh, 
Slug bem ©trom mid^ gerettet an§ l^eilige 2anb, 
Unb fpll l^ier öerfd^mad^tenb berberben 
Unb ber greunb mir, ber Kebenbe, fterben !" 

Unb ^ord^ ! ba f J)rubelt e§ filber^ett, 85 

®attj nal^e, toie riefelnbe« SRaufd^en, 
Unb ftitte l^ält er, ju laufd^en ; 
Unb fxti), au« bem Reifen, gefd^toä^ig, fd^neff, 
©springt murmelnb ^erbor ein lebenbiocr Quett, 
Unb freubig büdft er fid^ nieber 90 

Unb erfrifd^et bie brennenben ©lieber. 

Unb bie ©onne blidft burd^ ber S^txQt ®rün 
Unb malt auf ben glänjenben 3Ratten 
®er Söume gigantifd^e ©d^atten ; 
Unb jtoei SBanberer fielet er bie ©tra^e jiel^tt, . 95 

SBill eilenben Saufe« öortiber flie^n, 
®a l^ört er bie SEBorte fie f agen : 
rrSe^ toirb er an« Äreug gefd^lagen." 

Unb bie Slngft beflügelt ben eilenben ^% 
^^n jagen ber ©orge Dualen ; 100 

3)a fc^immem in Slbenbrot« ©tra^len 
SSon feme bie Sinnen Don ©^rafu«, 
Unb entgegen lommt il^m 5ß^iloftratu«, 
2)e« $aufe« reblid^er §titer, 
©er erf ennet entfe^t ben Oebieter : 105 
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„SvixM ! bu retteft ben gteunb nid^t me^r^ 
©0 rette baS eigene SeBen ! 
Sen 2^ob erleibet er eben. 
SSon ©tunbe ju ©tunbe getüartel' er 
aWit l^offenber ©eele ber 333ieberlel;r, no 

Sl^tn lonnte ben mutigen ©lauBeu 
3)er §Dl^n be§ S^rannen nic^t rauben." — 

„Unb ift eö ju f^)ät, unb fann ic^ i^m nid^t 
®in 3letter toilllommen erfc^einen, 
©0 foH ntid^ ber 3:ob il^m vereinen. 115 

3)eö rül^nte ber blutige S^rann ftdb nic^t, 
®a^ ber gteunb bem g^reunbe gebrod^en bie ^flid^t, 
@r fd^Iad^te ber D^fer jtüeie 
Unb glaube an Siebe unb J^reue!" 

Unb bie ©onne gel^t unter, ba fteE^t er am Sl^or 120 
Unb fielet bag Äreuj fd^on er^öl^et. 
Dag bie 9Kenge gaffenb umftel^et ; 
9ln bent ©eile fd^on jie^t man ben ^reunb em^or, 
®a jertrennt er gewaltig ben biegten 6^or : 
,r?IJlid^, genfer !'' ruft er, „em)ürget ! 125 

S)a bin id^, für ben er gebürget!" 

Unb ßrftaunen ergreifet baS SJoIf uml^er, 
3n ben Slrmen liegen ftd^ beibe 
Unb deinen öor ©d^merjen unb greube. 
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®a ftel^l man fein Sluge ll^ränenleer, 130 

Unb jum Äönigc bringt man bte SBunbermär* ; 
Der ^mt ein menfd^Iid^e« 3lü^ren, 
2ä^ fd^neH öor ben 2:i^ron ftc fül(^ren. 

Unb bliiet fie lange üertounbert an ; 
3)rauf fi^rid^t er : ,,@g ift eud^ gelungen, 135 

gl^r l^abt bag §erj mir bejtüungen ; 
Unb bie 2:reue, fie ift bod^ fein leerer 3Bal^n, 
©0 nehmet auc^ mic^ jum ©enoffen an ! 
3^ fei, gelüäl^rt mir bie Sitte, 
3« eurem Sunbe ber ©ritte,'' 140 



9ü* ISiitnfkfdit $tfk* 

2Binbet pm Äranje bie golbenen Sl^ren, 
fjled^tet aud^ blaue Spanen hinein ! 
^reube foH jebeg Sluge Derflären, 
3)enn bie Königin jiel^et ein, 
®ie Sejä^merin toilber ©itten, 
3)ie ben 5Kenfc^en ium 5Kenfd^en gefeilt 
Unb in frieblid^e, fefte §ütten 
SBanbelte bag betoeglid^e 3elt. 
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©d^eu in be« ©eKtgeg Älüften 
Sarg ber 2:ro0lobi?te ftd^ ; »«*- 

®er 5Romabe liefe bie SCriften 
SBüfte liegen, h)o er ftric^, 
3Wit bent 2Burffi)iefe, ntit bem Sogen 
©d^ritt ber Säger burd^ bag 2anb ; 
SBel^ bem grembling, ben bie SBogen »5 

aSSarfen an ben Unglüdfgftranb ! 

Unb auf il^rem «Pfab begrüßte, 
Srrenb nad^ be« Äinbe« ©J)ur, 
gere« bie Derlafene Äüfte, 

ad^, ba grünte leine glur ! *> 

IDafe fte l^ier Dertraulid^ toeile^ 
3ft fein Dbbad^ il^r getoäl^rt ; 
Äeine« a:enH)ete l^eitre ©äule 
Senget, bafe man ©otter el^tt. 

Äeine gtud^t ber füfeen Sl^ren «5 

gäbt jum reinen SKal^I fie ein ; 
SRur auf gräfelid^en 2lltären 
3)orret menfd^Iid^e« ©ebein. 
3a, fo toeit fte n)anbemb Ireifte^ 
^anb fte (Slenb überall, 3» 

Unb in il^rem grofeen ©eifte 
Sammert fte be« 5Kenfc^en goU. 
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gittb' ic^ fo bcn fKenfd^cn tüieber^ 
Sem tüir unfcr Silb geliel^n, 
a)effcn fd^öngeftalte ©lieber 35 

a)roben im Dl^mjju^ Blül^n? 
Oaben toxx il^m ^Mm Sefi^e 
SRi^t ber (Srbe ©öttcrfc^o^, 
Unb auf feinem Äönigfi^e 
©d^toeift er elenb, r;eimatIog? 40 



3=ü]^ß fein ©Ott mit il^m ©rbarmcJt? 
Äeiner au« ber SePgen ^ox 
§ebet i^n mit SESunberarmen 
8lug ber tiefen ©d^mad^ empor? 
3n beg §immel€ fePgen §ö^en 
SUil^ret fie nid^t frember ©d^merj; 
3)od^ ber 3Kenfd^^eit Slngft unb SBe^cn 
gül^Iet mein gequälteg ^erj. 



45 



2)a^ ber SIRenfd^ ivcm aWenfd^en tüerbe, 
©tift' er einen eto'gen Sunb -^ 

©laubig mit ber frommen grbe, 
©einem mütterlid^en ®runb, 
e^re ba§ ®efe^ ber Seiten 
Unb ber aWonbe j^eifgen ©ang, 
ffield^e ftitt gemeffen fd^reiten 55 

3m melobifd^en ©efang. 
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Unb ben Giebel teilt fte leife^ 
SJet ben Süden fte öerJ^üHt ; 
$ßIö^Uc^ in ber SBilben Äreife 
©te^t fie ha, ein ©ötterbilb, 60 

Sd^toelöenb bei bem ©iege^ntal^Ie 
ginbet fie bie rol^e ©c^ar, 
Unb bie blutgefüatc ©^ale 
Sringt man 'if)x jum Dj)fer bar. 

aber fc^aubemb, mit (gntfe^en 65 

SDBenbet fte ftd^ tüeg unb \'pvi6)i: 
Slut'ge 2:iöerma^Ie ne^en 
eine« (Sotteö ilvppm nid^t. 
Seine D^^fer toiH er l^aben, 
grüd^te, bie ber §erbft befd^ert, 70 

aRit be« ^elbe« frommen ©aben 
aaSirb ber ^eilige öerel^rt. 

Unb fte nimmt bie SBud^t beg ©^^eere« 
Äug be« Säger« rauher §anb ; 
3Rit bem ©d^aft be« SRorbgetoel^re« 75 

gurd^et fte ben leidsten ©anb, 
SJimmt öon il(^re« Äranje« ©})i$e 
einen Äem, mit Äraft gefüttt, 
©en!t il^n in bie jarte 9tifte, 
Unb ber 2;rieb be« Äeime« fd^ioittt. so 
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Unb mit grünen ^almen fd^müdet 
©id^ ber Soben alfoBalb, 
Unb fo tcett bag Sluge bildet, 
SDBogt eg tote ein golbner SBalb. 
Säd^elnb fegnet fte bie ©rbe, 8$ 

glid^t ber erften (Sarbe 8unb^ 
aSBäl^lt ben 3=elbftein ftd^ jum ^erbe, 
Unb e« fi^rid&t ber ©öttin ÜRunb : 

SBater 3^^/ b^ w^^ «ß^ 
®ötter l^errfd^t in Stirer« ^'6^tt, 90 

3)a^ bieg D^^fer bir gefalle, 
£a^ ein S^ic^^w jeftt gefd^el^^n ! 
Unb bem unglücffePgen 3SoI!e, 
3)ag bid^, $ol^er, nod^ nid^t nennt, 
giimm l^inioeg beg 3lugeg SBoIfe, 95 

3)a^ eg feinen ®ott erf ennt ! 

Unb eg ^ört ber ©d^toefter gleiten 
Seug auf feinem l^oi^en ©i$ ; 
Donnemb aug ben blauen ^ö^en 
2Birft er ben gejadften SIi§. 100 

$ßraffelnb fängt eg an ju lol^en, 
$ebt ftd^ toirbelnb Dom 2lltar, 
Unb barüber fd^toebt in l^ol^en 
Äreifen fein gefc^toinber Slar, 



5^ Schillers J^aüab^n. 

ttnb getül^rt ju ber ^errfd^erin fjü^en 105 

©tüQt ftd^ ber aRenge freubig ©etoül^I, 
Uttb bie rollen ©eclen gerflic^en 
3n ber SWenfc^Iid^feit erftem ©efü^l, 
SBerfen bon fid^ bie blutige SSel^re, 
öffnen ben büftergebunbenen ©inn no 

Unb em^jfangen bie göttlid^e Seigre 
äug bem 5IRunbe ber Äönigtn. 

Unb bon i^ren J^l^ronen fteigett 
Sitte §immUfd^en l^erab, 

21^emig felber fül^rl ben Steigen, "5 

Unb mit bem geredeten ©tab 
SKifet fte jebem feine Siedete, 
©e^et felBft ber ©renge ©tein, 
Unb beg ©t^j öerBorgne aRäd&te 
Sabet fte ju S^Q^^ ^n- '** 

Unb e« fommt ber Oott ber ©ffe^ 
Seug' erfinbunggreid^er ©ol^n, 
»ilbner fiinftlid^er Oefä^e, 
§oc^geIel^rt in ®rj unb 2:^on, 
Unb er lel^rt bie Äunft ber 3<»«0« '^5 

Unb ber »lafebälge gug ; 
Unter feine« §ammerg S^^^i^ 
Silbet fid^ juerft ber ^Pflug. 
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Uttb SKnerba, f)o6) bor atten 
SRagenb mit getotci^t'öcm ©^eet, 130 

Sä^t bie ©timme mäd^lig fd^aKcn 
Unb gebeut bem (Sötterl^eer. 
tiefte 5Kauetn toitt fie grünben, 
Sebem ©d^u^ unb ©d^irm ju fein^ 
2)ie jerftreute SBelt ju binben 135 

3n bertrauKc^em SSerein. 

Unb fie lenlt bie ^errfd^erfd^ritte 
3)urd^ beg ^elbe« toeiten $Ian, 
Unb an i^reg gu^e« SCritte 

heftet ftd^ ber ©renjgott an. 140 

3Wejfenb fül^ret fie bie Äette 
Um beg ^ügete grünen ©oum ; 
äud^ be« toilben ©trome« ^Mt 
©d^Iie^t fte in ben l^eiPgen Slaum. 

äUe 3tifmp\^m, Dreaben, 145 

3)ie ber fd^neHen Slrtemi« 

folgen auf be« Serge« ?ßfabcn^ 

©d^toingenb il^ren S^Ö^i^i^B/ 

Sitte lommen, atte legen 

$änbe an, ber SuBel fd^attt, 150 

Unb öon il^rer äjte ©erlägen 

Ärad^enb ffeürgt ber gid^tentoalK 



6o Schillers Saüaben. 

Slucl^ au§ feiner grünen SBeUe 
©leigt ber fd^tlfbelrängte ®ott, 
SBäljt ben fd^toeren ^lo^ jur ©teile «55 

auf ber ©ötttn 3Jlac^tgebot ; 
Unb bie leic^tgefd^ürjten ©tunben 
fliegen an§ ©efd^äft getoanbt, 
Unb bie raupen ©tämme runben 
Sierlid^ fic^ in il^rer §anb, 160 

' 2Iud^ ben 3Jleergott fiel(^t man eilen ; 

Sftafc^ mit be« Stribente« ©to^ 

Srid^t er bie granitnen ©äulen 

äug bem 6rbgeri^)^)e log, 

©d^toingt fte in getoalt^gen ^änben 165 

^06), toie einen leidsten SaH, 

Unb mit §ermeg, bem bel^enben, 

J^ürmet er ber ^Blauem SSSatt. 

SIber aug ben golbnen ©aitcn 
Sodft 2l^oII bie Harmonie 170 

Unb bag l^olbe 3Ra^ ber Reiten 
Unb bie ?IJlad^t ber 3KeIobie, 
3Wit neunftimmigem ©efange 
flatten bie Äamönen ein ; 

Seife nad^ beg Siebeg Älange 175 

güget fid& ber ©tein inm ©teim 
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Unb ber %f)ox^ toette ^lügel 
©e^et mit erfal^mer §anb 
e^bcle unb fügt bie Stiegel 

Unb bet ©^löjfer fefte^ 33anb. i8c 

©d^nell burd^ rafc^e ©ötterl^änbe 
3ft ber S33unberbau ^oUhxa6)t, 
Unb ber 2^ettH)eI l^eitre SBänbe 
©länjen fd^on in 3=efte«^)rac^t. 

Unb mit einem Äranj üon ^Dl^rten 185 

3toi)i bie ©ötterfönigin, 
Unb fie fü^rt ben fd^önften §irten 
3u ber fd^önften §irtin l^in, 
SSenuS mit bem l^olben S^naitn 
©d^müiet felbft bag erfte 5ßaar, «90 

aae ©Otter bringen ©aben 
©egnenb ben SJermä^lten bar, 

Unb bie neuen Sürger jiel^en, 
aSon ber ©ötter fePgem 6l^or 
©ingefül^rt, mit igarmonieen 195 

3n ba« gaftlid^ offne ^^ox ; 
Unb bag ^riefteramt bertoaltet 
ßereg am Slltar beg geug, 
©egnenb il^re §anb gefaltet, 
©j)rid&t fie ju beg SSoKeg Äreig : aoo 
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grcil^eit liebt ba^ %kx ber SBüfte, 
grct im Stiver ^errfd^t ber ©ott, 
Sl^rer »ruft getoalt'ge £üfte 
Säl^mel ba§ SJaturgebot ; 

3)od^ ber aKenfd^ in il^rer 9Kitte 205 

©oU ftd^ an ben SRenfc^en teilen, 
Unb allein burd^ feine ©itte 
Rann er frei unb mächtig fein. 

SSSinbet jum Ärangc bie golbenen Sl^ren^ 
%Ud)Ut aui) blaue Spanen l^inein ! 210 

fjreube foH jebeö 2luge öerflären, 
S)enn bie Königin jiel^et ein, 
®ie un§ bie füfee §eintat gegeben, 
Sie ben 5Kenfci^en jum SKenfd^en gefeilt. 
Unfer Oefang foil fie feftlic^ tx^^btn, 215 

3)ie beglüdenbe 5Kutter ber SEBelt! 



||er0 «it^ f imitier* 

@el^t il^r bort bie altergrauen 
©d^löffer ftd^ entgegenfd^auen, 
Seud^tenb in ber ©onne ®oIb, 
aSBo ber ^etteg^^ont bie SBeaen 
Sraufenb burd^ ber SarbaneQen 
^oJ^egelfen^^forteroHt? 



Qero unb Ceanbet* ^s 

$ört il^r iette Stanbung ftürmeit^ 

®te ftd^ an ben gelfen btid^t? 

Slfien ri| fie bon ©uro^^en; 

®od^ bie Siebe fd^retft fie nid^t, i« 

$eroS unb Seanbet« ^erjen 
Stül^rte mit bem $feil bet (Sd^metjen 
antor« l^eirge ©öttermad^l. 
$ero, fd&ön h)ie ^ebe blii^enb, 
Qx, huxä) bie ©ebtrge giel^enb 15 

Slüftifl, im ©eräufc^ ber 3agb. 
®od& ber SSdter f einblid^ Sänw» 
2;rennte bad t>erbunbne $aar^ 
Unb bie f ü|e ^d^t ber Siebe 
^ing am Slbgtunb ber ®efal^r. » 

3)ort auf ©efto«' gelfenturme, 
®en mit eio'gem SBogenfturme 
©d^äumenb fd^^lägt ber i9elIed))ont, 
@a^ bie ^ungfrau^ einfam grouenb, 
3lai) Slb^bod' Jlüfte fd^ouenb, 25 

9ßo ber i^^ils^Ii^^te tool^nt. 
S(d^, ju bem entfernten ®tranbe 
Saut ftd^ feiner Srüd(e ©teg, 
Unb fein ^rteug fidgt bom ttfer ; 
iDod^ bie gie6r f anb ben 9^. 30 
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SCuf beg SaB^rintl^e« $ßfaben 
Seitet fie mit fid^erm gaben, 
Slud^ ben Slöben tnad^t fie flug, 
8eu0t ins ^od^ bie toilben 2:iere, 
©^)annt bie feuerf^^rül^nben Stiere 35 

an ben biamantnen ^Pflug. 
©elbft ber ©t^j, ber neunfad^ fKe^^^ 
©d^üe^t bie SBagenbe nid^t au^ ; 
aWäd^tig raubt ftc bag (Seliebte 
äug beg 5ßIuto finfterm $aug, 40 

»ud^ burd^ beg ©etoäfferg fluten 
aKit ber ©el^nfud^t feurigen ®Iuten 
©tad^elt fte Seanberg 9Rut. 
SBBenn beg a:a8eg l^eller ©d^immer 
Sleid^et, ftürjt ber fül^ne ®d^h)inimer 45 

3n beg 5ßontug finftre J^Iut, 
S^eilt mit ftarfem 3lrm bie SBoge, 
©trebenb nad^ bem teuren ©tranb, 
®D, auf l^ol^em ©öUer leud^tenb, 
aBBinIt ber %aitl fetter SBranb. 50 

Unb in toeid^en SieBegarmen 
®arf ber ©lüilid^e ertoarmen 
aSon ber fd^toer beftanbncn gal^rt 
Unb ben (Sötterlol^ emj)fan0en. 



^ero unb Ceanbet. <^5 

®en in feliöem Umfangen 5S 

Sl^m bie Siebe aufgefi^art, 

Sig ben ©aumenben 2lurora 

Slug ber SBonne. träumen toedt 

Unb in« lalte S3ett be« ÜReere« 

Slug bent ©d^ofe ber Siebe fd^reit. ^ 

Unb fo flogen breifeig ©onnen 
©d^neH, im SRaub üerftol^Iner SBonnen, 
a)em beglildten ^aar bat^in, 
2Bie ber Srautnad^t fü^e ?Jreuben, 
a)ie bie ©otter felbft beneiben^ 05 

©toig jung unb etüig grün. 
S)er f)at nie ba§ ©lud gefoftet, 
3)er bie gruc^t be§ §immete nici^t 
SRaubenb an be« §öllenfluffe3 
©d^ueröollem Slanbe brid^t. 7^ 

$e«i)er unb Slurora jogen 
SBed^felnb auf am §immetebogen ; 
ajod^ bie ©Iü(flid;en, fte fal^n 
Stielet ben ©d^mud ber Stätter fatten, . 
SRid^t auS 5Rorb§ beeiften ipaKen . 75 

®en ergrimmten SJSinter nal^n» 
greubig fallen fie be« ^age$ 
3mmer,Iürj^em,.!iirjem.Äretd; - 
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fjür bag längte Olüi ber m^U 

S)anften fxt bell^ört bem 3^^. &> 

Unb e§ gleid^te fd^on bic 3Bage 
Sin bem ipimmel 3fiäci^t' unb S^age^ 
Unb bie l^olbe Jungfrau ftanb 
$arrenb auf bem g^elfenfd^Ioffe, 
©al^ l^inab bie ©onnenroffe 85 

gliel^en an be« §immete 9lanb. 
Unb bag 5Keer lag ftiH unb ebeiv 
Stnem reinen ©piegel gleid^, 
Äeineg SBinbeg (eifeS SBeBen 
Siegte baö Iriftattne 9leid^. 90 

Suftige 2)el^^inenfd^aren 
©d^erjten in bem filberflaren 
Sieinen (SIement uml^er, 
Unb in fci^n)ärjlic^t grauen 3wgen,- 
2lug bem SKeergrunb aufgeftiegen 95 

Ram ber 3:et^^g bunteg ^eer. 
©ie, bie einzigen, bezeugten 
!Den öerpol(^Inen Siebeöbunb ; 
aiBer i^nen fd^Io^ auf etüig 
i^elote ben ftummen 5Wunb. 100 

Unb fte freute jid^ beS fd^önen 
3Reere«, unb mit ©d^meid^eltönen 



^ero unJ) £ean6er, 67 

B)fvaä) jle ju bem SIcment : 

^©d^öner (Sott, bu foffteft trügen! 

9Jetn, ben greöler ftraf ' id^ 2üQm, 105 

®er btd^ falfd^ unb treulos nennt. 

galfc^ ift ba« ©efd^Ied^t ber SKenfd^en, 

©raufam ift be§ 3Sater§ §erj ; 

Slber bu bift milb unb gütig, 

Unb bid^ rül^rt ber Siebe ©d^merj. no 

„^n ben oben gelfenmauem 
3Rü^t' id^ frcublog einfam trauern 
Unb öerblül^n in eto'gem §arm ; 
SDod^ bu trägft auf beinem dtüd^n, 
Dl^ne 9?ad&en, ol^ne Srüdfen, 115 

3Rir ben ^reunb in meinen Slrm. 
©rauenöott ift betne 2:iefe, 
gurd^tbar beiner SQäogen glut, 
Slber bid^ erflel^t bie Siebe, 
SDid^ bejtoingt ber §elbenmut. 120 

,,!Denn aud^ bid^, ben ®ott ber 2Bog«i, 
SRül^rte @rog* mäd^t'ger Sogen, 
Slfö be,0 golbnen SBibberg g^Iug 
§elle mit bein ^ruber fßej^enb, 
©d^önjn ^ug5jtbfiUI(j Bftj^enk, 125 

über beine 2:ief^,tma. 
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©d^nell, t)Ott tl^rem Sletj befteget, 

®riffft bu au3 bent finftem Sd^Iunb, 

3ogft fte öon be« SBtbber« 3lüien 

SRieber in ben SWeete^grunb, 130 

„®ine ®ötttn mit bent ©otte, 
3n ber tiefen SQSaffergrotte, 
Sebt jte je^t unfterblid^ fort ; 
^ilfreid^ ber öerfolötcn Siebe, 
3äl^mt fte beine toilben 2:riebe, 135 

gü^rt ben ©d^iffer in ben ?ßort. 
©d^öne §elle, l^olbe ®öttin. 
Selige, bid^ flel^' id^ an : 
Sring aud^ l^eute ben ©eliebten 
SJlir auf ber getool^nten Sal^n 1" 140 

Unb fd^on bunlelten bie gluten, 
Unb fte lie^ ber gadEel ©luten 
93on bent l^ol^en ©oKer n^el^n. 
Seitenb in ben oben 3leid^en 
©oute ia% t)ertraute S^\6)ta 145 

SDer geliebte SBanbrer fel^n. 
Unb e« fauft unb bröl^nt t)on feme, 
ginfter Iräuf elt ftd^ ba8 SJleer, 
Unb ed löfd^t bad £id^t ber ©tertte, - 
Unb ed nol^t getmttetfd^tDer. 150 



^ero unb teanber« 69 

3luf be« 5ßontu§ toeite gläd^e 
Segt ftd^ 3la6)t, unb SBetterbäd^e 
©türjen an^ bet SBolfen ©d^o^ ; 
Sli^e jucfen in ben Süften, 

Unb au§ il^ren gelfengrilften 155 

SBerbcn aUc ©türme Iö§, 
SBül^Ien ungel^eure ©d^Iünbe 
3n ben toeiten SBaffetfd^Iunb ; 
©äl^nenb, h)ie ein §öllenraci^en, 
öffnet fid^ be« 5IReere« ®runb. 160 

„SBel^e, toti) mir!" ruft bie 2lrme 
Sammemb. „®ro^er 3^«^/ erbarme ! 
^6), toa« toag^V id) ju erflel^n ! 
SDBenn bie ©otter mic^ erl^ören, 
SBenn er fid^ ben falfd^en 5IReeren 165 

5ßrei§0ab in be§ ©turme« SBel^n I 
3lIIe meergetool^nten SSög^I 
3i^i^en l^eim, in eiliger ^lud^t ; 
SWe fturmer})robten ©d^iffe 
Sergen ftd^ in fic^rer Sud^t. 170 

„3ld^, getoi^, ber UnDerjagte 
Untemal^m ba« oft ©etoagte, 
ÜDenn il^n trieb ein mäd^t'ger ®M. 
®r gelobte mir*§ beim ©d^eiben 
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SKit ber Siebe l^eiPgen ©iben. «75 

Sl^n entbinbet nur ber 2:ob, 

^ä), in btefem SlugenWiie 

Slinöt er mit be^ ©türmet SBut^ 

Unb l^inab in il^re ©d^Iilnbe 

SReifet i^n bie em|)örte Slut ! . i8o 

„Jalfd^er 5PontuS, beine ©tille 
SDBar nur bed Serrate« §ütte, 
ßinem ©Jjiegel toarft bu gleid^ ; 
2^ücfifd^ mieten beine SBogen, 
93i§ bu il^n ^erau« betrogen 185 

3n bein falfd^e« £ügenretc^. 
3e$t, in beineS ©tromeS 3Kttte, 
©a bie SRiicKe^r fid^ öerfd^Io^, 
Säffeft bu auf ben SSerratnen 
Sitte beine ©c^redEen lo« !" 190 

Unb e« toäd^ft bed ©turme« 2:oben^ 
§0(1^, ju Sergen aufgel^oben, 
©d^toittt bag SKeer, bie Sranbung bri#t 
©d^aumenb ftc^ am ?Ju^ ber ÄIi})})en ; 
©elbft bad ©d^iff mit ©d^enriftj^n 195 

Stallte unjerf d^mettert nid^t. 
Unb im äüttb o^lifd^t bie %aM, 
S)ie bed $fabe» 0»ui^ )»ax ; 



^ero nnb Ceanber, 7* 

©d^reefen bietet ba« ©etoaffet, 
B6)xtätn aud^ bie Sonbung bar. 



aoo 



Unb fte fle^t jur 31})^n)bite, 
5Da^ fie bcm Drfan gebiete^ 
©änftige bet Sßetten 3«>ni, 
Unb gelobt, ben ftrengen SGBinben 
SReid^e Dj)fer anjujünben, . «s 

Sinen ©tier mit golbnem ipom. 
äffe ©öttinnen ber Siefe, 
2iae®ötterinber$5^» 
gleist fie, linbemb ÖI ju gießen 
3n bie fturmbetoegte ©ee. aio 

„§öre meinen Stuf erfd^atten, 
©teig au§ beinen grünen ißatten^ 
©elige Seulotl^ea ! 
2)ie ber ©d^iffer in bem oben 
aSettenreic^ in ©turmegnöten 215 

3lettenb oft erfd^einen fal^. 
3leid^' ^l^m beinen J^eil'gen ©d^Ieier^ 
2)er, geJ^eimni^toott geioebt, 
SDie il^n tragen, untoerle^Iid^ 
3lu§ bem ©rob ber gluten l^ebt !" 220 

Unb bie toilben SBinbe fd^toeigen, 
§ett an ißimmefö Slanbe fteigen 



72 SdjtUers Ballabeti, 

So«' «Pferbe in bic §01^'. 

grieblid^ in bent alten ^tti^ 

glie^t bag SKeer in Qpit^tl^lixttt, «25 

ipeiter läd^eln Suft unb ©ee. 

©anfter bred^en ftd^ bie SBcttcn 

3ln beg Uferg ^elfentoanb, 

Unb fie fd^toernnten, rul^ig f})ielenb, 

Sinen Seid^nam an ben ©tranb. 230 

3a, er iff g, ber aud^ entfeelet 
©einem l^eirgen ©detour nid^t fel^Iet! 
©d^nellen SlidEd erfennt fte i^n. 
Äeine Älage lä^t fte fd^atten, 
Äeine %^xäm fte^t man fatten, 235 

Rait, berjtoeifelnb ftarrt fie l^in* 
2^roftIog in bie 8be 2:iefe 
SlidEt fte, in be« St^erS £id^t, 
Unb ein ebleg geuer rötet 
5Dag erbleid^te älngeftd^t. «40 

„3d^ erfenn' euc^, emfte 3K&d^tel 
©trenge treibt il^r eure Siedete, 
gurd^tbar, unerbittlid^ ein. 
^1^ fd^on ift mein 2auf befd^Ioffen: 
2)o(^ bag ®IM \)aV x6) genoffen, 245 

Unb bag fd^önfte Sog toar mein. 



Kaffanbra, 73 

Sebenb f)aV td^ bcincm 2:em|)cl 

3Rxä} getoeil^t aU ^priefterin ; 

3)tr ein freubig Dp^tx fterb' id^, 

SBcnu«, gro^e Äönigin !'' ^5« 

Unb mit fRcgenbem Oetoanbc 
©d^iüingt fie toon beö Sturme« 3lanbe 
3n bie SWeerflut jtd^ ^inab. 
ißod^ in feinen glutenreid^en 
gBäljt ber ®ott bie ^eiPgen Seid^en, ^55 

Unb er felber ift il^r ©rab. 
Unb mit feinem SRaub gufrieben, 
3iel^t er freubig fort unb gie^t 
3lu« ber unerfd^ö})ften Urne 
©einen Strom, ber etoig flie^* ^^ 



ItafTotttl^rau 



greube toar in ^^rojaS §allen, 
(Sff bie l^ol^e gcfte fiel ; 
Subell^^mnen l^ört man fd^allen 
3n ber ©aiten golbneS ©})iel ; 
SCtte §änbe rul^en mübe 
SSon bem tl^ränenöotten ©treit, 
SBeil ber l^errlid^e ^ßelibe 
?ßriam« fd^öne 2^od^ter freit. 



74 Sdiilkvs Ballaben, 

Unb gefd^mfiit mit Sorteerreifcni, 
eJeftlid^ mattet Sd^ar auf ©d^ar lo 

3laä) ber ©otter J^eiPgen §äufem, 
3u be§ %f)\)mhmx^ 3Ktar. 
35uiTH)f erbraiifenb burd^ bie ©affen 
SEBälgt ftc^ bie bacc^ant'fd^e Suft, 
Unb in il^rem ©d^merj Derlaffen is 

aSJarnur eine traurige Sruft. 

greublog in ber fjreube ^e^ 
Ungefettig unb attein, 
SEBanbelte Äaffanbra ftitte 

3n 3l})ottog Sorbeerl^ain. 20 

3n be« SBalbeg tieffie ©rünbe 
^lüd^tete bie ©el^erin, 
Unb jte h)arf bie 5ßriefterbinbe 
gu ber ßrbe jümenb l^in : 

«aitte« ift ber greube offen, 25 

Sitte §erjen ftnb beglücft, 
Unb bie alten gltem l^offen, 
Unb bie ©d^toefter fte^t gefc^müdft. 
3d^ attein mu^ einfam trauern, 
^mn mid^ fliegt ber füfee 333a^n, 30 

Unb geflügelt biefen 3Rauem 
©el^' xi) bag Serberben nal^n. 
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„®tnc fjadel fe^' id^ ßlül^en, 
Slber nid^t in §ijmen3 §anb ; 
3laä) ben SEBoIfen fe^' id^'g jiel^en, 35 

3lber ntd^t h)ie Di)ferbranb. 
gefte fel^' id^ frol^ bereiten, 
®od^ im al^nunggöollen ©eift 
^ör' id^ fd^on beg ®otte« ©d^retten, 
®er fte jammeröoll jerrei^t. 40 

,rUnb jte fc^elten meine Ätagert, 
Unb fie l^ö^nen meinen ©d^merj. 
©infam in bie SGBüfte tragen 
5Ku^ id^ mein gequälte« §erj, 
SSon ben ©lüdElid^en gemieben 45 

Unb ben g^röl^Iid^en ein ©^ott ! 
©d^toere« l^aft bu mir befd^ieben, 
5ßjjtl^if d^er, bu arger ©ott ! 

„©ein Drafel ju t)erlünben, 
SBarum toarfeft bu mid^ ^in 50 

3n bie ©tabt ber etDig Slinben 
5roit bem auf gef d^Io^nen ©inn ? 
SDBarum gabft bu mir ju feigen, 
SBa« id^ bod^ nid^t toenben fann ? . 
3)a« aSer^ängte mu^ gefd^el^en, 55 

S)a3 ©efürd^tete mu^ naf^n. 



76 SdjUIers Ballaben. 

„%toxtmi% ben ©deleter auftul^ebcn, 
SBo ba§ na^e ©d^recfniö brobt ? 
5Rur ber grrtum ift bad Sebcn, 
Unb ba§ SBiffcn ift bcr Stob. 60 

9?imm, nimm bic traur^ö« Älarl^eit, 
5Kir öom Slug' ben bluf gen Sd^ein ! 
©d^reilid^ ift e§, beiner 2Bal^r^eit 
©terblid^e« ®efä^ ju fein. 

„9Reine Slinbl^eit. gib mir lieber 65 

Unb ben fröl^lici^ bunf ein ©inn ! 
SRimmer fang id^ freub'ge Sieber, 
©eit id^ b e i n e ©timme bin. 
Sulunft l^aft bu mir gegeben, 
!Cod^ bu nal^mft ben 9lugenblidf, 70 

SRal^mft ber ©tunbe fröl^lid^ iitUn — 
SRimm bein falfd^ ®efd^enf jurüdf ! 

„SRimmer mit bem ©d^mudE ber Sräute 
Äränjf id^ mir baS buff ge ^aax, 
©eit id^ beinem SDienft mid^ toei^te 75 

3ln bem traurigen Slltar. 
5IReine 3w0^«^ ^^^ ^ur SEBeinen, 
Unb id^ lannte nur ben ©d^merj, 
gebe l^erbe Slot ber ^Keinen 
©d^lug an mein emj)finbenb iperj. 80 



Kaffanbra. 77 

„g=rö^Itc^ fe^' x6) bie ©cfi)iclett, 
SlttcS urn tntd^ lebt unb liebt 
3n ber ^n^mi Suftgefül^Ien, 
3Rxx nur ift bag ^erj getrübt. 
aJlir erfd^eint ber 2enj »ergeben«, 85 

a)er bie ®rbe f eftlid^ f c^müdt ; 
SBer erfreute fid^ be§ Seben«, 
SDer in feine 2:iefen bliit ! 

//®eli0 )fxtiy id) ?PoI%enen 
3n be« §erjen« trunlnem SBal^n, 90 

®enn ben beften ber §ellenen 
iQofft fte bräutlid^ ju untfal^n. 
©tolj ift il^re 33ruft gehoben, 
Sl^re SBonne fa^t fie laum, 
3lx(i)i eud^, §immlifc^e, bort oben- 95 

bleibet fie in i^rem 2^raum. 

„Unb and) id) f)aV x\)n gefe^en, 
5)en ba« iperj toerlangenb toäl^It ! 
©eine fd^önen SlidEe flel^en, 
aSon ber 2iebe (Slut befeelt. 100 

©erne möd^f id^ mit bem ®atten 
3n bie l^eim'fd^e SBol^nung jie^n ; 
!Cod^ e« tritt ein ft^ö'f^^J^ Sd^atten 
SRäd^tlid^ jtoifd^en mid^ unb i^n. 
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n'^^xe Weid^en Saröen äße 105 

©cnbet mir 5Profcr}3tna ; 
SBo id; tDanbre, tüo ic^ tüalle^ 
©teilen mir bie ©eiftcr bei, 
3n ber Sugenb fro^e ©piele 
©rängen fie ftd^ graufenb ein, xio 

ein entfe^Iic^e§ ©etüül^Ie ! 
SRimmer lann id^ frö^Ii^ fein. 

„Unb ben 3Rorbfta^I fe^' ic^ blinfen 
Unb ba§ 3Körberauge glül^n ; 
3tx^i 3ur Sleci^ten, nid^t jur Sinlen 115 

Äann id; öor bem ©d^redni^ fliel^n ; 
Slid^t bie Slide batf id^ toeuben, 
SBiffenb, fd^auenb, unöerioanbt 
9Ku^ id^ mein ©efd^id öollenben, 
gattenb in bem fremben Sanb.*" — 320 

Unb noc^ Italien il^re S33orte — 
§ord^ ! bd bringt öeriüorrner %on 
geml^er aug be« 2;emJ)ete Pforte, 
2:0t lag 2:i^eti§' großer ©ol^n ! 
eri« fd^üttelt il^re ©d^Iangen, 125 

äffe ©Otter flie^n baöon, 
Unb be« Bonner« SBoIfen l^angen 
©d^toer l^erab auf 3Ko«- 
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3u Stadien in feiner Äat[erprac^t, 

3m altertümlid^en ©aale, 
©a^ Äönig SRuboIf« J^eilige aJlad^t 

33eim feftlid^en ^rönungömal^Ie. 
2)ie ©J)eifen trug ber ^jSfalggraf be§ Sl^etn«, 5 

6^ fd^enfte ber S3öl;me beö jjerlenben SBeinS, 

Unb alle bie SEBä^Ier, bie fieben, 
SBie ber BUxnt G^or um bie ©onne fxd) fteHt, 
Umftanben gefc^äftig ben §errfd;er ber SBelt, 

S)ie SBürbe beg 2lmte§ ^u ixbtn, 30 

Unb ring« erfüttte ben l^ol^en SBalfon 

S)ag aSoH in freub*gem ®ebränge ; 
Saut mifd^te ftd^ in ber ^ßofaunen 2^on 

2)aö jaud^jenbe 3lufen ber SWenge ; 
©enn geenbigt nad^ langem öerberblid^en Streit 15 

SDBar bie faiferlofe, bie fd^red Kd^e 3«it, 

Unb ein Jlid^ter toar tüieber auf ßrben. 
3lxi)t blinb mel^r toaltet ber eiferne ©jjeer, 
3?id^t fürdfitet ber ©d^tüad^e, ber g^rieblid^e mel^r, 

!De§ 9Käd^tigen Seute ju tüerben. 2c 

Unb ber Äaifer ergreift ben golbnen 5ßofaI 

Unb ^px\ä)i mit jufriebenen Süden : 
.äBo^I glänget ba« fjeft, too^l ^)ranget bag 3Ra^, 

allein föniglid^ §erj ju entjüdfen ; 
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iCod^ bcn Sänger öermijf' x6), ben Sringet ber Suft, 25 
Der mit fü^em Klang mir betoege bie Sruft 

Unb mit göttlid^ erl^abenen Seigren. 
©0 i)aV id^'^ gel^alten öon 3^0^^^^ <^^/ 
Unb toa§ id^ afe Slitter gejjflegt unb get^an^ 

3l\d)i toitt xd)'^ aU Kaifer entbehren." 30 

Unb ftel^ ! in ber gürften umgebenben Ärei0 

2^rat ber ©änger im langen 2^alare ; 
gl^m glänjte bie Sode ftlbertoei^, 

©ebleid^t toon ber g^ütte ber ^öi^re. 
„©üfter SBo^IIaut fdfiläft in ber ©aiten ®oIb^ 35 

Der Sänger fingt üon ber SKinne Solb, 

®r i)reifet bag §öc^fte, baS Sefte, 
SBaS ba« §erj ftd^ iüünfd^t, toai ber Sinn begel^rt; 
Dod^ fage, toag ift be« Äaiferö toert 

an feinem ^errlid^ften gefte V— - ^o 

„3lxi)t gebieten toerb' id^ bem Sänger/' \pxxd)t 

Der §errfd^er mit läd^elnbem 5Kunbe, 
„@r ftel^t in beg größeren §erren ^ßflid^t, 

6r gel^ordfit ber gebietenben Stunbe. 
2Bie in ben Süften ber Sturmtoinb fauft, 45 

3Ran h)ei^ nid^t, öon toannen er fommt unb brauft, 

9Bie ber Quell aug verborgenen 2^iefen, 
So beg Sängerg £ieb aug bem S^w^tn fd^aHt 
Unb toedfet ber bunfeln ©efü^Ie ©etoalt, 

Die im $erjen iounberbar fd^Iiefen.'' 5c 
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Unb ber ©änget rafd^ in bie ©alten fällt 

Unb beginnt fte mäd^tig ju fd^Iagen : 
rrSluf« SBaibtoerl l^inau« ritt ein ebler §clb, 

S)en Püd^tigen ©em^bocf ju jagen. 
3l^m folgte ber Rmpp mit bem 3ö0«^fl^f^«>6/ SS 

Unb aU er auf feinem ftattlid^en SHo^ 

3n eine 3lu lommt geritten, 
®in ©lödEIein l^ört er erflingen fem ; 
®in ^riefter toar'S mit bem 2eib be« ^etm, 

3Soran lam ber SKe^ner gefd^ritten. 60 

„Unb ber Oraf jur 6rbe ftc^ neiget l^in^ 

2)ag §au}3t mit 35emut entblößet, 
3u öerel^ren mit glaubigem ßl^riftenfintt, 

SBa« alle aRenfd^en erlöfet. 
@in ^ää)Um aber raufd^te burd^d ^elb, 65 

§Son be« GJiePad^« rei^enben fluten gefd^toettt, 

S)a« l^emmte ber SBanberer Stritte ; 
Unb beifeit legt jener ba§ ©aframent, 
aSon ben gü^en jiel^t er bie ©d^ul^e bel^enb, 

2)amit er ba« Säd^lein burd^fd^ritte. 70 

„2Ba« fc^affft bu? rebet ber ®raf i^n an, 

®er il^n bertounbert betrachtet. 
§err, id^ ioaHe ju einem fterbenben ÜWann, 

!Cer nad^ ber §immel«foft fd^mad^tet ; 
Unb ba id^ mid^ na^e be« S3ad^e« ©teg, 75 



82 Schillers Baüabzn. 

3)a f)at xf)n bcr ftrömcnbc ©iepad^ J^tntoeg 

3tn Strubel ber SBeHen gerijfen. 
2)rum ba^ bem Sed^jenben iücrbe fein §etl, 
©0 toia id^ ba« SBajfcrlein je^t in ©r 

2)urcl^it)atett mit nac!enben g^ü^en. 80 

„^a fe^t tl^n ber ©raf auf fein ritterltd^ 5Pferb 

Unb reid^t x^m bie Jjräd^tigen 3äume, 
-S)a^ er labe ben Äranfen, ber fein begehrt, 

Unb bie l^eilige $flid^t nic^t öerfäume. 
Unb er felber auf feine« Änaipipen 2:ier 85 

Sergnüget nod^ toeiter be« 3^0^^^^ Segier ; 

S)er anbre bie Steife üoßfül^ret, 
Unb am näd^ften 2Korgen mit banfenbem SItdE, 
2)a bringt er bem ®rafen fein 3lo^ gurüdE, 

Sefd^etben am ^üq^I gefü^ret. 90 

;,SRtd^t tooHe ba« ©ott, rief mit S)emut«fmn 

S)er ©raf, ba^ jum Streiten unb ^a^tn 
2)a« SRofe id^ befd^ritte fürberl^in, 

Da« meinen ©d^ö>)fer getragen ! ^ 

Unb magft bu'« nid^t l^aben ^u eignem ©etoinft, ^^ 

©0 bleib* e« getüibmet bem göttlid^en S)ienft ! 

'Z^nn id) l^ab* e« 3)em ja gegeben, 
3Son bem td^ ®^re unb trbifd^e« ©ut 
Su Selben trage unb 2eib unb SBIut 

Unb ©eele unb Sltem unb fieben, ,00 
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„60 mög* eud^ ®ott, ber attmäd^tige $ort, 

2)er bag gleiten ber (Sä)toa6)tn erl^öret, 
3u gieren euc^ bringen l^ier unb bort, 

©0 tote t^r je^t \f)n geel^ret. 
3^t fetb ein mäd^tiger ©raf, belannt 105 

S)urd^ ritterlich SSäalten im ©d^toeijerlanb ; 

(S\x6) Blü^n fed^g lieblid^e 2:öd^ter. 
©0 mögen fte, rief er begeiftert au§, 
©ed^g Äronen euc^ bringen in euer §aug 

Unb glänjen bie fipätften ©efd^Icd^ter !" ikc 

Unb mit jtnnenbem ^anpt fa^ ber Äaifer ba, 

Site bäd^t' er Vergangener 3^iten ; 
5e^t, ba er bem ©änger in^ 2luge fa^, 

S)a ergreift il^n ber SBorte Sebeuten. 
®ie 3üge be^ ^riefterö erlennt er fd^nett 115 

Unb verbirgt ber 2^l^ränen ftürjenben Duett 

3n beg SKantelg !()ur})urnen galten. 
Unb atteg blidfte ben Äaifer an 
Unb erfannte ben ©rafen, ber bag getl^an, 

Unb verehrte bag göttlid^e SBalten. 120 



91 n in e r !u n g. — £ f d^ u b t , ber und biefe SInefboie flBerliefert l^at, ersäi^lt 
taxäi, ha% ber ^riefter, bem birfeS mit bem ©rafen oon ^abdburg begegnet, na^* 
^er Aaptan bei bem iturfürften oon 9Rains gemorben unb nid^t wenig baju beige« 
tragen ^z, bei ber näc^ften itaiferma^I, bie auf bad gro^e ^interregnum 
erfolgte, bie (Sebanfen bed ilurfürften auf ben ©rafen oon ^abdburg su rid^ten. 
— T^ür bie, »eld^e bie ©efd^id^te jener ^^it lennen, bemerf e id^ nod^, ba^ id^ re<l^t 
gut n»ei$, ba| Bb^men fein Srjamt bei Shtbolfd Aaiferfrönung ntd^t auftflbte. 
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?ßriatng gefte toar gefunfen, 

2:roia lag in ©d^utt unb ©tauB^ 

Uttb bie ©ried^en, fiege^trunfen, 

Sletcl^ belaben mit bem Slaub, 

©afeen auf ben j^ol^en ©d^iffen, 5 

Sängg be« ^ettcgiponto« ©tranb, 

Sluf ber frol^en %a^xt begriffen 

3tad) bem fd^önen ©ried^enlanb. 

©timraet an bie froren Sieber ! 

!Denn bem öäterlid^en §erb 10 

©inb bie ©d^iffe jugefe^rt, 

Unb jur §eimat gel^t eg tüieber. 

Unb in langen Sleil^en, flagenb, 

©a^ ber 2:rojerinnen ©d^ar, 

©d^merjboa an bie Srüfte fd^Iagenb^ 15 

33Ieid^, mit aufgelöftem §aar. 

3n ba« iüilbe geft ber greuben 

5IRifd^ten fie ben SBe^gefang, 

ffieinenb um ba« eigne Seiben 

3n beS SReid^e« Untergang. 20 

Sebe \üo\)\, geliebter SoDen ! 

3Son ber jü^en §eimat fem 

folgen toir bem fremben §erm. 

3ld&, it)ie glüdlic^ finb bie Jotenl 
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Unb ben l^o^en ©öttent jünbet 2f 

Äald^ag je^t ba« Dipfer an ; 

$atta§, bic bie ©täbtc grünbet 

Unb jcrtrüntmcrt, ruft er an, 

Unb 5Re))tun, ber um bie 2änber 

©einen SBogengürtel fd^Iingt, 30 

Unb ben ^tn^, ben ©d^redenfenber, 

3)er bie Ägi« graufenb fd^toingt. 

Sluggeftritten, auögerungen 

3ft ber lange, fd^toere ©treit, 

Slu^gefüHt ber Rxtx^ ber 3^t 35 

Unb bie grofee ©tobt Bejtoungen, 

3ltreu«' ©ol^n, ber ^ürft ber ©d^aren, 

Überfa^ ber aSöIIer ga^I, 

S)ie mit il^m gejogen toaren 

(Sinft in beg ©famanberg 2:(;al. 40 

Unb be« Äummerg finftre SBoIfe 

3og ftd^ um be« Äönig« 33IidE ; 

83on bem l^ergefül^rten Solle 

Srad^t' er toen'ge nur ^urüdf. 

2)rum erl^ebe frol^e Sieber, 45 

333er bie ^eimat toieber fielet, 

SSSem nod^ frif d^ ba§ Seben blül^t ! 

^tnn nic^t alle feieren toieber. 

3ltte nid^t, bie toieber feieren, 

SKögen ftd^ be§ §eimjug« freun, 5o 
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3ln ben J^äu^Iid^en 2lltärcn 

^ann ber 5Worb bereitet fein. 

5Kand^er fiel burc^ greunbe^tüdEe, 

5)en bie blut'ge ©d^lac^t berfe^lt! 

^pxaä)'^ Ul^fe mit aSamun0§bIic!e, 55 

aSon SiTt^eneng ©eift befeelt. 

©lücflid^, toem ber ©attin Streue 

Stein unb f euf d^ bag §au§ betoal^rt ! 

!Denn ba« SBeib ift falfd^er 3lrt, 

Unb bie 2lrge liebt ba« D^eue. 60 

Unb be§ frifd^ erlämj)ften SBeibe« 

greut fid^ ber Sttrib unb ftridft 

Um ben Sfteij be« fd^5nen Seibe« 

©eine 2lrme J^od^beglüdft. 

93öfe« 333er! mu^ unterteilen, 65 

'Siad)^ folgt ber g^rebelt^at ; 

^tnn geredet in §immel^l^öl^en 

SBaltet be« Äroniben SRat. 

Söfe« mu^ mit Söfem enben ; 

3ln bem frebelnben ©efd^led^t 70 

giäd^et 3eu« ba« ©afteSred^t, 

SSSdgenb mit geredeten §änben. 

SBoI^I bem ©lüdflid^cn mag*« giemen, 

Sluft Dileu§* taipfrer ©o^n, 

®ie SRegierenben ju rül^men 75 

3luf bem l^ol^en ^immefötl^ron ! 
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D^ttc SDäa^I öetteilt bte ®aim, 

D^ncSimgIcttbag®Itic!; 

®cnn 5ßattofIu« Regt begraben, 

Uttb 2:^erftte« lommt jurüd ! &> 

SSäeil ba« (Slüc! au« feiner Spönnen 

®te ©efd^tde blinb öerftreut, 

greue jtci^ unb jaud^je l^eut, 

SBer ba« Seben^Io« getDonnen ! 

3a, ber Ärieg öerfd^Hngt bie Seften ! 85 

®totg tüerbe bein gebadet, 

©ruber, bei ber ©ried^en ^Jeften, 

S)er ein 2^urm tüar in ber ©d^Iad^t. 

Da ber ©riechen ©d^iffe brannten, 

SD3ar in beinern ?lrm ba« ipeil ; 90 

Dod^ bem ©d^Iauen, SSielgetoanbten 

333arb ber fd^öne 5PreiS ju teil. 

griebe beinen l^eiPgen 3leften ! 

SRid^t ber geinb i)at bid^ entrafft. 

ajaj fiel burc^ Wm' Äraft. 95 

2ld^, ber 3«>i^ berberbt bie Seften ! 

Dem ®rjeuger je^t, bem großen, 

®ie|t !Reo^tolem bed 9Betnd: 

Unter äffen irb'fd^en 2ofen, 

§o^er SSater, ^reif id^ bein«. i.dc 

Sßon bed Sebend ©litem offen 

3ft ber Ütul^m bad ^öd^fte bod^ ; 
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SEBenn bet 2eiB in ©taub jerfatten, 
2tbt bct gro^e 3laxm nod^. 

2^a))frer, beine« Stu^me^ ©d^iinmcr 105 

333irb unfterblid^ fein im Sieb ; 

SDenn ba« irb'fd^c Seben fliel^t, • 

Unb bie Soten bauem intmer. 

SBBeil be« Siebe« ©timtnen fd^toeigen 

95on bem übertounbuen 9Jlann, nb 

©0 toitt i d^ für §eftom jeugen, 

$ub ber ©ol^n be« a^ijbeu« an, — 

2)er für feine $au«altäre 

ÄättH)fenb, ein Sef d^irmer, fiel — 

Ärönt ben ©ieger grö^re ®l^re, 115 

e^ret i^n ba« fd^önre Siel! 

3)er für feine §au«altäre 

Ääm})fenb fani, ein ©d^irm unb $ott, 

2lud^ in geinbe« 5Kunbe fort 

Sebt il^m feine« 5Ramen« gl^re. lao 

Sleftor je^t, ber alte 3^^^. 

2)er brei 3Renfd^enaIter fal^, 

SReid^t ben laubumfränjten Sedier 

^er betl^ränten ^eluba : 

XrinI il^n au«, ben 2:ranl ber Sobe, 125 

Unb t)ergi^ ben großen ©dornet)! 

aSunbert)oa ift Sacd^u«' QiaU, 

99alf am färK jerti^ne $er). 
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2;rinf xf)n au§, bcn a^ranl ber SaBe, 

Unb öergife bcn großen ©d^merj ! 130 

Salfam furo jerrt^ne §e% 

SBunberöoH ift Sacd^ug* ®abe. 

'S>tnn a\xi) 5RtoBe, bem fd^toeren 

Som ber ipiminKfd^cn ein 3^^^^ 

Äoftete bie gruc^t ber S^ren 135 

Unb bejtoang ba§ ©d^nterjgefül^L 

^tnn fo lang bie 2eben^uette 

©d^äumet an ber 2\ppm SRanb, 

3ft ber ©d^merj in Set^eg SSSette 

2:ief öerf enft unb f eftgebannt ! *4o 

!5)enn fo lang bie Seben^quette 

Stn ber 2i})!()en Slanbe fd^äumt^ 

3ft ber Söwtmer toeggeträumt^ 

gortgef})üIt in Set^eS SBette. 

Unb öon il^rem ®ott ergriffen, 145 

$ub ftd^ je^t bie ©el^erin, 

Slidfte bon ben l^ol^en ©d^iffen 

SRad^ bem Slaud; ber §eimat l^in : 

fRand) ift atteg irb'fd^e SBefen; 

SBie beg !Dam})feg ©öule toel^t, 150 

©(^toinben oüt @rbengrö^en, 

SRur bie (Sötter bleiben ftet 
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Um ba« 3lo^ be« Sleiter« fd^tüeben. 

Um bag ©d^iff bic ©orgen l^er ; 

9Jlorgen lönnen toir'ö nic^t mel^r, »55 

®arum la^t un§ l^eute leben ! 



aSiaft bu nid^t bag Sämmlein \)üUni 

Sämmlein ift fo fromm unb fanft, 
m^rt fid^ Don be§ ®rafe§ Slüten, 

©>)telenb an be« Sad^e« 3lanft. 
„3Kutter, SKutter, la^ mid; gelten, s 

gagen nad^ be§ Serges ^p\)tn I" 

SBittft bu nid^t bie §erbe loden 

3Ktt be§ §omeS munterm Älang ? 
Sieblid^ tönt ber Bd^aU ber ©loden 

^n be« SBalbeS Suftgefang. lo 

„SKutter, SKutter, la^ mtd^ gelten, 
©d^tüeifen auf ben tüilben §öl^en !" 

SBittft bu nid^t ber Slümlein toarten, 

®ie im Seete freunblid^ ftel^n ? 
©raupen labet bid^ fein ©arten ; *S 

SBilb ift*§ auf ben toilben ^öl^n ! 
„Safe bie Slümlein, lafe fie blül^cn! 
3Jlutter, SKutter, lafe mid^ giel^en !" 
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Unb ber Änabc ging ju jagen, 

Unb eg treibt unb rei^t il^n fort, 20 

SRaftlo« fort mit blinbem SBagen, 

2ln beö Sergej finftern Drt ; 
SSor i^m l^er mit SBinbeSfd^nette 
gliel^t bie gittembe ©ajeHe. 

Stuf ber %ü\^n nacfte ^xppzn 25 

Älettert fie mit leidstem ©d^toung, 
©urd^ ben 3li^ geborftner Äliipipen 

2;rägt fte ber geioagte S))rung ; 
Stber jointer il^r berioogen 
golgt er mit bem 2^obe§bogen. 30 

3je^o auf ben fd^roffen Linien 

§ängt fie, auf bem l^öd^ften (Srat, 
S33o bie gelfen jäl^ öerfinfen 

Unb berfd^iounben ift ber $fab. 
Unter ftd^ bie fteile ipöl^e, 35 

§inter fid^ be« geinbeg SRä^e. 

5Kit be« g^^i'^*"^'^^ ftummen Slirfen 

gleist fie ju bem l^arten 5!Rann, 
gleist umfonft, benn lo^jubrüdten 

Segt er fd^on ben Sogen an ; 40 

5piö$Iid& au« ber gelfenfjjalte 
Xritt ber ®eift, ber SBergeSaÜe, 



9« Sd^tQers SaIIa6cn* 

Unb mit feinen ©ötterl^änben 

@(i^ü$t er bad gequälte %kx. 
„3Ru^t bu 2:0b unb Sommer fenben/ 45 

Stuft er, „big l^erauf ju mir ? 
Slaum für atte l^at bie 6rbe ; 
SBBa« öerfoigft bu meine §erbe ?" 



NOTES. 



ABBREVIATIONS : 

A.**: SDhtfenalmanad^ ffir 1798. 

A.«»: ,„ n 1799. 

G.x: S<!|iaer« (Sebid^te, Seipjig, 1800-8. 

G.': „ n 2. 9(uf[., 1804-6. 

T«: «afd^etiftud^ für «>amett für 1802. 

T.M; „ tt tt auf baft 3a^r 1808. 

T.o«: „ ^ » ^ » ;, 1804. 

B. T. : S3e(fer9 SJafd^cnBud^ sum «efeüigcn SBcrgnügen, 1806. 

MS. z8os : Manuscript of a proposed idiHon de luxt of the poemi. 



Date of Composition. — ©driller« Calcnbcr Dom 18. 9uU 1^96 
bid 1805, herausgegeben t)ou @mUie t)on ®let(i^en«9{ugtt)unn, geb. Don 
@(^iUer, (Stuttgart, (Sotta, 1865, p. 43, states that !S)er Sandier was 
begun June 5th, 1797» and finished June 14th. 

Source. — The version of the facts in the popular legend of which 
Schiller availed himself in composing the Staud^er is not known. In 
a letter to Goethe, Aug. 7, 1797, Schiller expressly denies knowl- 
edge of the version by Athanasius Kircher, given below, which 
shows among all now known versions closest resemblance to his own 
poem : " I learn [&om a letter of Herder's] that in the f£aud)ev I 
have been merely working over with some success the narrative of 
a certain Nicholas Pesce, who has either related or sung the story. 
Do ycm know peidtahce this Nicholas Pesce, with iniiom I have so 
unexpectedly become a competitor?" Whatever may have been 

93 
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Schiller's immediate authority, it cannot be doubted that he treated 
his facts with artistic freedom. The following translation of Kir- 
cher's version of the story,* which cannot be very dissimilar to the 
sources which Schiller consulted, is given mainly to help in showing 
by comparison Schiller's art as a poet. 

"I will add here a story of events which happened in the time 
of King Frederick of Sicily, confirming what has been formerly 
related of the unevenness of the bottom of the ocean. At that time 
there lived in Sicily a very famous diver by the name of Nicholas, 
who was generally called Pescecola, that is Nicholas the Fish, on ac- 
count of his proficiency in swimming. Accustomed to the sea from 
boyhood, and superior to every one in swimming, he employed himself 
almost solely in collecting from the bottom of the sea, oysters, corals 
and the like, from the sale of which he gained his livelihood. His 
work in the sea was so attractive to him that he spent often four or 
five days at it, subsisting on raw fish. He swam frequently to Cal- 
abria and back in the capacity of a letter-carrier, and was said more 
than once to have swum to the Lipari Islands. Sometimes row- 
ing-vessels found him in the midst of the foaming, stormy waters 
near Calabria. At first the boatmen took him for a sea-monster, but 
a few recognized him, and he was taken on board. Upon being asked 
where he was going in such a stormy sea, he replied, that he was 
carrying to a certain city letters so ingeniuously protected in a leathern 
bag that they were uninjured by water. Finally, after some conversa- 
tion and a good meal, he bade the sailors good-bye, and committed 
himself again to the waves. It was also related that staying so con- 
tinually in the sea had changed his nature, so that he was more like 
an amphibious animal than a man ; that a web or membrane like that 
of a goose grew between his fingers, and his lungs expanded so that 

^ Given in the Latin original in Goedeke*« ^ift«Arit. Sbtftgab« oon Bdfiütv^ 
öeb.-», x87x, p. 445. 
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he could inhale enough air to last a whole day. Now, on one occa- 
sion the King of Sicily was in Messina, and heard all sorts of wonder- 
ful stories of this diver, and was led by curiosity and the desire of 
seeing the man to summon him into his presence. He appeared, but 
not till they had sought him a long time on land and sea. The king 
had heard wonderful reports of the neighboring Charybdis. Such a 
favorable opportunity now offering, he determined to have the depths 
of the gulf searched, and considered that no one could do this 
better than Nicholas. So he ordered him to dive into the depths of 
the gulf, but when Nicholas alleged the extreme peril known only to 
himself, and seemed to object strongly to the command of the king, 
the latter, in order to inspire him with courage for the undertaking, 
had a golden cup thrown into the gulf with the promise that it should 
be his if he would bring it up again. Enticed by the gold, Nicholas ac- 
cepted the condition, and soon plunged into the midst of the whirlpool. 
Here he remained almost three-quarters of an hour, during which time 
the king and the others present anxiously awaited him. At length 
with terrible force he was thrown up from the bottom of the sea. 
He held up in triumph the cup which had been cast into the waters, 
and was led into the palace. Exhausted by great exertion, he first 
refreshed himself with a generous meal, and indulged in a short nap 
before being presented to the king. On being questioned as to what 
he had met in the bottom of the sea, he addressed the king thus : 
' Most gracious sovereign, I have executed thy commands; but had I 
previously known what I now do, and hadst thou prombed me even 
the half of thy kingdom, never would I have obeyed thee. I have 
done what was exceedingly rash, for first deeming it rash to disobey 
the command of the king.' The king questioning more narrowly as 
to this rashness, the diver replied : 

' Know thou, O king, there are four things which render this place 
impassable and frightful to the very fishes, not to speak of divers like 
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myself : firstly, the raging and roaring of the waters, as they rush 
forth out of the innermost caves of the sea. A man, though he be 
the strongest, can scarcely withstand this; and even I had not the 
power, but was forced to make my way through other side-passages 
into the deep; secondly, the number of the cliffs projecting every- 
where, the foot of which I reached only with the greatest danger to 
life and limb; thirdly, the roar of the underground waters, which 
with terrific force break forth from the innermost abysses of the 
diffs, and whose meeting tides produce such fearful whirlpools that 
the bare fright is enough to cause the death of the terrified swimmer; 
fourthly, the swarm of monstrous polyps, cleaving to the sides of the 
cliffs, with their arms far extended, filled me with the greatest horror. 
I saw one whose body alone was larger than a man, his tentacles ten 
feet long, or more ; and iE these had fastened on me, the mere em- 
brace had killed me, drawn to it in the inevitable peril of death. In 
the neighboring caves of the rocks swarmed fishes of monstrous size, 
which are called dogs — popularly, Pesce cane. They have jaws with 
triple rows of teeth, and are similar to dolphins (delphinis) in size. 
No one is safe from their fury, and he whom they have once caught in 
their teeth you may be sure is lost. No sword, no needle is so sharp 
as the teeth of these sea-monsters ; they surpass even these instru- 
ments in sharpness, and with them they rend everything.* 

After he had related all this in order, he was asked how he had 
been able to find the cup so soon. He answered, that in consequence 
of the furious currents the cup had not sunk to the bottom, but very 
soon had been, like himself, drawn aside by the pressure of the waves, 
and he had found it in the hollow of a rock. Had it sunk to the bot- 
tom, he could have had no hope of finding it in the boiling waters 
and mad rush of the whirlpool ; for the underground waters, which 
are now swallowed into the abyss, or now again ejected, rage with 
such force that no power can withstand them. Besides, the sea is so 
deep that the darkness is almost Cimmerian. 
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Upon being asked about the formation of the channel, he replied: 
" It is, from end to end, full of innumerable rocks ; and the alternat- 
ing currents of the waters at the foot of the same occasion the whirl- 
pool on the surface, which the sailors know, to the great risk of their 
crafts.** 

He was now asked if he had courage enough to try again the bot- 
tom of the Charybdis. He replied : " No." But now again a purse 
of gold, together with a costly cup, thrown into the Charybdis, over- 
came his reluctance. Induced by the " accursed greed of gold,** he 
plunged a second time into the abyss, but rose no more. Perhaps he 
was forced, by the violence of the currents, into the labyrinth of rocks, 
or fell a prey to the fishes he had so feared. 

The story, thus recorded in the public acts of the realm, was told 
me by the keeper of the archives." 

Title. — !5)cr Xaud^cr. 53aUobc. A." G.» G.*; 2)cr Xaucftcr. 
MS. 1805. 

1) 9eittcr«mann [Slitter G»] ober Äno^^ = c« fcl nun «ttter ober 
Stnappt, be he knight or squire. 

7) frri«t]fprad^A«. 

zo) ber C[^art)bbe ®e^eul. The dangers of the whirlpool Charybdis, 
and the rock Scylla opposite, are said to be now not so formidable as 
the ancients and later tradition depict them. Cf . Homer*s descrip- 
tion, Odyss. XII., 234-43 : 

*' Next we began to sail up the narrow strait, lamenting. For on the 
one hand lay Scylla, and on the other mighty Charybdis in terrible 
wise sucked down the salt sea-water. As often as she belched it 
forth, like a cauldron on a great fire, she would seethe up through all 
her troubled deeps, and overhead the spray fell on the tops of either 
cliff. But oft as she gulped down the salt sea-water, within she was 
all plain to see through her troubled deeps, and the rock around 
roared horribly, and beneath the earth was manifest swart with 
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sand, and pale fear gat hold on my men.** - Butcher and Lan^i 
Trans. 

II) ber ©e^crjtc ... 3" taudftcn= bc^ergt genug um gu taud^cn. 

ao) @bei!ncd^t, squire of high degree.— lecf. This word is, according 
to Goetzinger, applied in Upper Germany, i. e. in Sch.*s home, to a 
healthy, strong, courageous and firm man, with nothing of the depre- 
ciatory sense elsewhere often attached to the word. 

31) The use of iinb contributes to one*s perception of the fact that 
the eye and ear perceive everything at once. Goethe wrote to S. from 
Switzerland, Sept. 25th, 1797 : "I had almost forgotten to tell you 
that the truth to nature of the verse : (Sd maUet unb ftebet unb braujet 
unb üijc^t, etc., was admirably attested at the Falls of the Rhine. I 
was especially struck with the way in which it included the principal 
phenomena of the vast spectacle." 

33) Compare Virgirs yEnetd^ III., 420-4 : 

"There the right-hand coast is held by Scylla, the left by Charybdis, 
ever hungering, who, at the bottom of the whirling abyss, thrice a day 
draws the huge waves down her precipitous throat, and in turn up- 
heaves them to the sky, and lashes the stars with their spray." — Con^ 
ington*s Trans, 

33i 69) fpfi^Ct: S. wrote fpru^et, which dialectic form Körner, 
18 1 4, and subsequent eds., have changed to f privet. 

43) micbcrfcl^rt ] gurürfcfcljrt A*. 

48) 9lQd)en : Compare, the jaws of death. In accordance with the 
natural tendency to personify the forces of nature, the Grecian 
mythology already referred to Charybdis as an insatiable, all-devour- 
ing monster, which was, possibly later, localized in this Sicilian strait 
Turner and Morshead, Selections from S.^s Lyrical Poetns^ p. 164, 
cite very appositely Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast- Table ^ ch. 
XI. : " The sea remembers nothing ; it will crack your bones and eat 
you, and wipe the crimson foam from its jaws as if nothing had hap- 
Bpned.** ulmmcr == nic^t mc^r. Comp, ^ffanbra, 1 1 2. 
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53) The alliteration, combined with the length of the accented 
vowels, renders this one of the most effective lines of the ballad. 

54) e8 l^arrt, there is waiting. 

55 66) "Among so much that is beautiful in this ballad, I consider 
these two stanzas most beautiful of all. The narrative pauses here ; 
the first act has ended, the curtain fallen, and we share the anxious 

suspense of the spectators With the ancients, after the end of 

each act, the Chorus advanced upon the stage and spoke gravely of 
the previous action of the drama, and prepared the spectators for 
what was to come. Wholly in harmony with the spirit of the ancient 
Chorus, the poet introduces here one of the spectators as a speaker.** 
Goetzinger, 2)eutJd)C 2)id)ter, II., 169. 

59) öcr^C^le, may conceal. 

74) The use of the expletive shows the momentary uncertainty of 
the spectators as to what the swan-white object is. 

75) btog : unusual extension of the meaning: bare, exposed, visible, 
go) atfo, and spoke thus. 

92) rofigtcn (more commonly without t): S. defends the use of 
this epithet and that of no, purpurner, on scientific grounds in a letter 
to Kömer, July 21, 1797. 

94-6) Viehoff, ©driller'« ©cbld&tc erläutert, 5. ^liifl., II. 249, finds in 
these lines the fundamental idea of the present ballad. ** We are not 
rashly to cross the boundaries which the Deity has set for us ; else 
we fall inevitably into destruction.** For a similar motive, compare 
S.'s poem, 2)08 oerfd^leierte SBlIb gu ^5ai«. The truth of these words 
was to be proved by the youth who uttered them. 

94) ©otter: The time of the ballad is the Middle Ages, so that 
strictly speaking, the plural is incorrectly used. S. had used also the 
singular ®ott, 1. 44. 

104) f(f|rc(ftid^en SRot, instead of feared llc^pcn 5Rot, has been defended 
as being = «Sd^recfendnot. 
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113) " The fact that Salamanders and Lizards (WhitSit) never live 
in the deep sea was of no more concern to S. than the existence of 
the dragons of Fable. lie makes the squire speak of the most te** 
rible beasts, whose very names fill us with horror." — Düntzer. 
^dlittcr'« I^rifd&e ©cbid^tc erläutert, IV., 265, 

114) regt' ] regte A.» G^, regt G*. 
1x7) flad^Ud^tr, unusual, for ftad^ettge. 

lai) njor'« mir ] mar mir'« A* '«, gen. sing, neuter, "of it.** 

127) Goetzinger draws attention to the artistic construction of 
this and the following lines. The slow movement of the language 
in 1. 127 is followed by the precipitous rush of words descriptive of 
action under the influence of terror. 

133) barob; rare and archaic, used now only in elevated diction, 
here, instead of baruber. 

14g) (SI}gema4t : The context does not show whether the word is 
nom. masc. or ace. neut. 

153) ©cjiatt : This word seems to have to carry the double mean- 
ing of features and form. Comp. Fr. figure, 

157-162) The dramatic e£Eect of this abrupt conclusion has been 
often referred to. 



9nf l^ntibril^itl^* 



Date of Composition. — ©dritter'« (Eolenber states that 2)er ^anb* 
fc^u^ was finished June 19th, 1797. The J^auc^er had been completed 
June 14, only five days before. On June 1 8th S. wrote Goethe : " I 
have written a little poetry, a short after-piece to the 2^au(^er, under 
the inspiration of an anecdote in S. Foix, Essay sur Parts" S. en- 
closed a copy of the ^anbfd^U^, which Goethe returned on the 21st. 
The discrepancy in the date may be explained by the entry in the 
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datmber, which states that S. wrote Goethe June 20th, probably the 
day of sending the letter. 

Source. — "Rue des Lions, pris Saint Paul. — Cette rue prit son 
nom du bätiment et des cours oü etoient renfermes les grands et les 
petits lions du RoL Un jour que Fran9ois I. s'amusoit ä regarder 
un combat de ses lions, une Dame ayant laisse tomber son gant, dit 
k De Lorges, si vous voulez que je croye que vous m'aimez autant 
que vous me le jurez tous les jours, allez ramasser mon gant. De 
Lorges descend, ramasse le gant au milieu de ces terribles animaux, 
remonte, le jette au nez de la Dame, et depuis, malgre toutes les 
avances et les agaceries qu'elle lui faisoit, ne voulut jamais la voir." 
(Brantome, Dames galanteSy quoted in " Essais historiques sur Parif^ 
de Monsieur de S^intfoix. Quatrihne idiiion, Tome premier, A 
Paris, MDCCLXVI.** /. 226-7.) 

Title. — 2)er ©anbfc^uli. (Srgä^lung. A « G.» G.*, "Der ©onb* 
S^Vi^f MS. 1805. S. styled the poem an (grgö^Iung at first, possibly be 
cause of its brevity and anecdotical character, and not a ^aUabe or 
9tomanjf, one constant feature of which was division into stanzas. 
Goetzinger and Viehoff have supposed that the name ©allabc may 
have been denied it for its lack of a ruling idea of universal appli- 
cation. 

i) üötucugortcn, lions' court : ©arten, in the unusual sense of en- 
closure, park, preserve, occurs also in 2Bolf«gartcn, @aug arten, etc. 

3) Francis I., of France, 1515-1547. 

4) ©voßcu, dignitaries. 

g) bebäd^tigem, deliberate and slow, in contrast to the wild leap of 
the tiger, v. 20. 

10) Note the shortening of the lines to accompany the intensified 
action. 

25) ©d^wctf: The generic term ©d^maitj is often replaced by 
<8cl^tT7eif in the case of the nobler animals, such as the lion, tiger or 
horse. 
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27) Schiller wrote at first, Unb ledtt ft(^ bic B^nQe, but altered ti-e 
phrase before sending the poem to the printer, to judge from the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from Goethe to S., July 29th, 1797 : "Ii? 
the case of your ^anbfd^U^ it has been queried whether one can say, 
ein 2:^ier lecfc ficft bic 3itii9f* I have really been unable to give a 
definite answer." 

29} 39) ^tu, poetic for Some; unus. ace. for 2tvitn, comp. 1. 46. 

41) ^xn9, i. e. the arena. 

44) ^(tan9, synonymous with ^alfon, 1. 5. 

48) 2)e(orge8, three-syllabled, as in French verse. SBelf : This 

and the shortened forms in lines 49, 50, 51 have been taken to cor- 
i^spond with the harshness of the sentiment expressed. 

58-g) Is there any artistic defect in the use or the place of these 
parenthetic lines ? 

65) Uiib . . . ®ertd)t : ] Unb bcr 9iittcr, ftd^ tief oerbcugcnb, \\>x\d)t: A.*» 
S. wrote the line originally as it stands in the present text, changed 
it, however, before it was printed, to the form quoted, in accordance 
with a criticism of Frau von Stein. S. wrote to his friend Böttiger: 
"The slight change at the end of the ^anb^d^U^ I felt bound to make 
on the score of courteousness, although the fact of rudeness was 
vouched for by a very elegant (eleflanteu) French writer, St. Foix, 
and at first I thought that a German poet might go to the same 
length as a French dei esprtt." Was S. justified in restoring later the 
traditional statement of the un-knightly deed ? 



Goethe wrote S., June 21st, 1797: "The §Qnbfd&u^ is» a very for- 
tunate subject, and the treatment successful. Herein [no doubt 
comparing the ^anbfd^ul^ with the Saudjcr] is pure action (bie gang 
rcinc 2^^ at) without an object, or, rather, with the reverse object, 
that which especially pleases.'* 
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9^ itte0 ^t* Iftfisbratr«. 

Date of Composition. — @d)iller« Satcnber states that !J)cr Sling 
beS ^ol^f rates was finished June 24, 1797. 

Source. — S. wrote Goethe, June 23, 1797: "Monday I mean to 
send you a new Ballad. The present is a fruitful time in the embodi- 
ment (©arfteUung) of ideas." The present ballad was finished on 
the following day, and sent to Goethe, June 26, with the following 
line : " I enclose my Ballad. It is a companion-piece to your Äianic^C»* 
Goethe at that time contemplated a ballad on the Cranes of Ibycus, 
but later abandoned the idea. The attention of S., who was then in 
search of subjects for ballads, was drawn to the story of Polycrates 
probably by an essay of the philosopher Christian Garve, published 
in 1796, on ** Two Passages in Herodotus." S. was indebted to Hero- 
dotus alone for the outlines of the narrative. 

Herodotus, III., 39-43, gives the following account of the rise of 
Polycrates to power, and the incident of the ring: "While Cambyses 
was carrying on this war in Egypt, the Lacedaemonians likewise sent 
a force to Samos against Polycrates, the son of iEaces, who had by 
insurrection made himself master of that island. At the outset he 
divided the state into three parts, and shared the kingdom with his 
brothers, Pantagnötus and Syloson; but later, having killed the 
former and banished the latter, who was the younger of the two, he 
held the whole island. Hereupon he made a contract of friendship 
with Amasis, the Egyptian king, sending him gifts, and receiving from 
him others in return. In a little while his power so greatly increased 
that the fame of it went abroad throughout Ionia and the rest of 
Greece. Wherever he turned his arms, success waited on him. He 
had a fleet of a hundred penteconters, and bowmen to the nu&iber of 
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a thousand. Herewith he plundered all, without distinction of friend 
or foe; for he argued that a friend was better pleased if you gave him 
back what you had taken from him, than if you spared him at the 
first. He captured many of the islands and several towns upon the 
mainland. Among his other doings he overcame the Lesbians in a 
sea-fight, when they came with all their forces to the help of Miletus, 
and made a number of them prisoners. These persons, laden with 
fetters, dug the moat which surrounds the castle of Samos. 

The exceeding good fortune of Polycrates did not escape the notice 
of Amasis, who was much disturbed thereat. When, therefore, his 
successes continued increasing, Amasis wrote him the following 
letter, and sent it to Samos. * Amasis to Polycrates thus sayeth : It 
is a pleasure to hear of a friend and ally prospering ; but thy exceed- 
ing prosperity does not cause me joy, forasmuch as I know that the 
gods are envious. My wish for myself and for those whom I love is, 
to be now successful, and now to meet with a check; thus passing 
through life amid alternate good and ill, rather than with perpetual 
good fortune. For never yet did I hear tell of any one succeeding in 
all his undertakings who did not meet with calamity at last, and come 
to utter ruin. Now, therefore, give ear to my words, and meet thy 
good luck in this way : Bethink thee which of all thy treasures thou 
valuest most and canst least bear to part with. Take it, whatsoever 
it be, and throw it away, so that it may be sure never to come any 
more into the sight of man. Then if thy good fortune be not thence- 
forth chequered with ill, save thyself from harm by again doing as I 
have counselled.* 

When Polycrates read this letter, and perceived that the advice of 
Amasis was good, he considered carefully with himself which of the 
treasures that he had in store it would grieve him most to lose. After 
much thought he made up his mind that it was a signet-ring which he 
was wont to wear — an emerald set in gold, the workmanship of Theo. 
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dore, son of Tllecles, a Samian. So he determined to throw this 
away; and, manning a penteconter, he went on board, and bade the 
sailors put out into the open sea. When he was now a long way 
from the island he took the ring from his finger, and, in sight of all 
those who were on board, flung it into the deep. This done he 
returned home, and gave vent to his sorrow. 

Now it happened, five or six days afterward, that a fisherman 
caught a fish so large and beautiful that he thought it well deserved 
to be made a present of to the king. So he took it with him to the 
gate of the palace, and said that he wanted to see Polycrates. Then 
Polycrates allowed him to come in, and the fisherman gave him the 
fish, with these words following : * Sir King, when I took this prize I 
thought I must not carry it to market, though I am a poor man who 
live by my trade. I said to myself, it is worthy of Polycrates and his 
greatness ; and so I brought it here to give it to you. * The speech 
pleased the king, who thus spoke in reply : * Thou didst right well, 
friend, and I am doubly indebted, both for the gift and for the speech. 
Come now and sup with tne.* So the fisherman went home, esteem- 
ing it a high honor that he had been asked to sup with the king. 
Meanwhile the servants, on cutting open the fish, found the signet of 
their master in its belly. No sooner did they see it than they seized 
upon it, and, hastening to Polycrates with great joy, restored it to 
him, and told him in what way it had been found. The king, who 
saw something providential in the matter, forthwith wrote a letter to 
Amasis, telling him all that had happened, what he had himself done, 
and what had been the upshot — and dispatched the letter to Egypt. 

When Amasis had read the letter of Polycrates, he perceived that 
it does not belong to a man to save his fellow-man from the fate 
which is in store for him; likewise he felt certain that Polycrates 
would end ill, as he prospered in everything, even finding what he 
had thrown away. So he sent a herald to Samos, and dissolved the 
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contract of friendship. This he did, that when the great and heav^ 
misfortune came he might escape the grief which he would have felt 
if the sufferer had been his bond-friend." (Rawlinson*s Translation.) 

Title. — 2)cr 9lrag bc8 ^ßoltjfratc«. ©aUabc. A.", G,\ G.«. S)cr 
5Ring bc8 ^ot^tratc«. Ms. 1805. 

i) (Sr. Polycrates, who ruled over the fruitful ^Egean island and 
its dependencies, from 540 to 523 b. c. 

5) Sigt)^ten8 ^ontg, Amasis II., like Polycrates a usurper or tyrant, 
governing Egypt prosperously from 570 to 526 B. c. ; he especially 
cultivated intercourse with the Greeks. Herodotus, II. 178. 

6) Viehoff compares the situation indicated in this first stanza to 
that in S.'s Jicb üou bcv ®lo(fc, 1. 133. 

10) @incr. Possibly the younger brother of Polycrates, Syloson ; 
but not of necessity a person known to history. 

14) üon SRilet, from Miletus. M. was a flourishing city on the 
not distant Ionian coast of Asia Minor. 

a6) 2)o4 ; elliptically used. 

27) ^erfe^t, loosely employed. The king's remark was interposed, 
to be sure, as a warning. 

31) bad SBovt gefprod^en, 1. ^., finished speakmg. 

40) 3)crÄrctcr tooffciituub'gc ^cftaavcn, G.*, Ms. 1805; 3)er ©porter 
ntc bcficgte @(^aaren, A.*, G.*. S.*s original reference to the Spartans 
seems to have been suggested by a statement in Herodotus, III. 
44-56, of an unsuccessful siege of Samos by the Spartans. S. may 
have made the change in the text to avoid the unusual suggestion of 
Spartans engaged in maritime warfare. 

41) ©cbräucu; unusual, = bcbro^cn, intensified. 

43) Comp. 1. 13, 31. 

44) fallen. Comp, the figurative use oipour, and stream, applied 
to masses of men. For the affinity of the two verbs, koafleii, see 
Kluge, (St))m. SBörterbud), s. v. 
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45) @iPfl I To judge from the context, this cry of ezoltatioii was 
not preceded by a victory, strictly speaking. 

47) Ärctcr, G.*, Ms. 1805, ©partcr, A.", G.'. See 1. 40. 

5a) 2)cr ©otter SReibe. The gods of classical mythology were sup- 
posed to entertain envy of mortals who seemed exempt from the 
sway of the goddess of fate, Mo7pa, to whom they themselves were 
subject. This stanza contains, according to Viehoff, the fundamental 
idea of the ballad. 

55) Comp. Herodotus, II. 177 : '*It is said that the reign of Amans 
was the most prosperous time that Egypt ever saw*'; and. III. 10: 
" [Amasis] had died after ruling Egypt forty and four years, during 
all which time no great misfortune had befallen him." 

75) I cannot forbear quoting Holland's translation, 1634, of Pliny's 
account of the ring, Nat. Hist. XXXVII. I. 2: ^^ Prometheus hauing 
giuen this precedent, brought other stones into great price and credit, 
insomuch as men were mightily inamoured vpon them ; and Polycrates 
of Samos, the puissant prince and mighty monarch ouer all the 
Islands and coasts thereabout, in the height of his felidtie and happy 
estate, which himself confessed to be excessiue, being troubled in his 
mind, that he had tasted of no misfortune, and willing after a sort to 
play at Fortunes game, one while to win, and another while to lose, 
and in some measure to satisile her inconstancie, was persuaded in 
his minde that he should content her sufficiently in the voluntarie 
losse of one gem that he had, and which he set so great store by: 
thinking verily, that this one hearts griefe for parting from so pretious 
a Jewell, was sufficient to excuse and redeeme him from the spightful 
enuy of that mutable goddesse. Seeing therefore the world to come 
upon him still, and no soure sorrowes intermingled with his sweet 
delights, in a wearinesse of his continual blessednesse, he imbarked 
himselfe and sailed into the deep, where wilfully he flung into the sea 
a ring from his finger, together with the said stone so pretious, set 
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therein. But see what ensued I A mighty fish euen made as a man 
would say for the king, chanced to swallow it down as if it had bin 
some bait ; which being afterwards caught by fishers, & thought to be 
of an extraordinary bignes, was brought as a present into the kings 
pallace, and so sent into the kitchen ; where the cook found within 
the belly thereof the foresaid ring of his lords & masters. Oh the 
subtiltie of slie Fortune, who all this while twisted the cord that an- 
other day should hang Poly crates ! This stone (as it is wel known) 
was a Sardon)rx : & if we may beleeue it, the very same it is, which at 
Rome is shewed in the temple of Concord^ where Augusta the Em- 
presse dedicated it as an oblation, enchased within a golden home ; 
and verily if it be the same, one of the least Sardonyches it is among 
many other there which be preferred before it.** 

76) @riuncn. This form, peculiar to S., occurs also in his poem 
2)a8 3beol unb bo« Jebcii, 1. 59. He employed the usual form, (Srin* 
it^ett, also, as in the ^rantd^e be9 3bQfu9, 1. 118. 

The Furies, originally avenging messengers, were conceived of in 
the later classical mythology also as mere agents to inflict the wrath 
of the gods. 

86) ^ommt er beprfet ^crbcigecilct, G.S G.*, Ms. 1805, ©crbci bcr Äoc^ 
crf(^ro(f en diet, A.*. What manifest reasons are there for this change ? 

ga) l|aufen = Im ^aufe ücrrücilen, tarry in this house. 

95) The terrible nature of these words becomes the more distinct 
when we realize the certainty, in the king's mind, of the approaching 
destruction which the gods were preparing. S, chose to make promi- 
nent the helpless and reverent fatalism of the king. 

Herodotus, III. 125, states that Polycrates met his death in Mag- 
nesia, a city not far from Ephesus, at the hands of Oroetes, whom 
Cyrus had made governor of Sardis, and who slew Polycrates "in a 
mode which is not fit to be described, and then hung his dead body 
upon a cross." 
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Date of Compositton.— ^d^tQer'd (Salenber states that 9{lttei 
'Xoflgcnburg was finished July 31st, 1797. 

Source. — The immediate source from which S. took the subject 
of this poem is unknown. S^oggenburg, or ^ocfenburg, is the name of 
a district in the canton of St. Gallen, Switzerland. It existed as a 
county in the middle ages, till 1469, when it passed into the control 
of the abbots of the monastery of St. Gallen. A popular legend con- 
nected with one of the Counts of Toggenburg may have suggested the 
theme to S., though the details and motives of the legend are quite 
unlike those of the present poem. Goetzinger states, on grounds that 
he does not give, that S. had before him a similar legend from the 
Tyrol. A still closer analogy to the present poem appears in the 
legend, localized at Rolandseck on the Rhine, of which the following 
summary has been given : " The brave knight Roland, scouring the 
Rhine in search of adventure, found himself the guest of Count Heri- 
bert, lord of the Seven Mountains, at his castle of Drachenburg. Ac- 
cording to custom, the daughter of the host, the peerless Hildegunde, 
welcomed him with the offering of bread, wine, and fish. Her beauty 
riveted the gaze of the young knight, and Hildegunde and Roland 
were shortly affianced lovers. But their happiness was brief: Roland 
was summoned by Charlemagne to the crusade. Time sped on, and 
anxiously did Hildegunde await his return. But sad rumours came. 
The brave Roland was said to have fallen by the hands of the Infidels, 
and, the world no longer possessing any charm for the inconsolable 
Hildegunde, she took refuge in the nunnery on the adjacent island 
of Nonnenwerth. The rumours, however, of the death of her betrothed 
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were unfounded. Although desperately wounded, he recovered, and 
hastened to the halls of Drachenburg to claim his bride ; but instead 
of being welcomed back by her fondly remembered smile, he found 
that she was forever lost to him. In despair he built the castle, of 
which one crumbling arch alone remains, and there lived in solitude, 
catching an occasional glimpse of a fair form passing to and fro to 
her devotions in the little chapel of the nunnery. At length he missed 
her, and soon the tolling of the bell and a mournful procession con- 
veyed to him the heart-rending intelligence that his beloved Hilde- 
gunde was now indeed removed forever. From that moment Roland 
never spoke again; for a short time he dragged on his wretched 
existence, but his heart was broken, and one morning he was found 
rigid and lifeless, his glassy eye still turned towards the convent 
chapel." 

This legend is the subject of Campbell's " The Brave Roland." 

Title. -§Ritter5:ofl0enburg. ©attobe. A », G.\ G.«. atitterXog« 
getibiirg. Ms. 1805. 

3) gorbcrt, G.«, 1807-8. gobcrt, A.« G.\ G.«. Ms. 1805. Comp. 
Aran. b. 3bt)!u«, 62, Äampf m. b. 2)rad&cn, 259. 

lb) bhttenb = blutenben $crjcii8. 

14) 3>n bem ?anbc @(f)tt)elg. S. took the liberty to ignore the fact 
that at the time of the Crusades bic @(f)tt)cl3, politically speaking, was 
not yet in existence, and also that ©dllüCtj;, fetn., in apposition with 
?anbe, neut., was not good German. 

19) 9^rc8 §clme8. The use of the singular here, instead of the 
plural, has never been successfully defended, although it is unmistak- 
ably Schiller's. The one-vol. ed. of S.'s works, 1840, substituted the 
plural, 3^rcr §elmc. 

29) 3o^^c'ö. Joppe, or Jopa, the modern Jaffa, was the principal 
S3rrian port at which the Crusaders landed and embarked. 

34) ^ilger, wanderer. 
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41) t)erlafret, for Oertä^t Düntzer and Viehoff both agree, which 
is significant, in finding this extended form not in accord with the 
" genius of the language." 

43) nlnraicr, nevermore. 

49) erbaut. A .•*, G.*, G.*, Ms. 1805. This form was altered by 
Körner in his ed. of S.*8 poems, 1814, to cr haiit. (Srbaucn in its 
usual sense is too pretentious a word to be applied to the hermit's 
dwelling. 

54) Slbcnb«, unusual, for be« ?lbcnb«. Comp. !2)ic ©ürgfd^oft, 43, 
and Da« (SI. %t% 90. 

65) Iegt^ G. , Ms. 1805; tcgt, A.« G.>. 

Viehoff refers to this ballad as very musical, and states that this 
" depends largely on the fortunate choice of a metrical form which 
adapts itself admirably to the thought. This is most noticeable in 
the three final stanzas. The undisturbed, uniform flow of the trochaic 
stanzas, with their rhymes (^eimf(ange) alternating in accordance 
with a single law, corresponds to the quiet, unvaried life of the her- 
mit. The regular reappearance of the only phenomena which en- 
liven this existence is parallelled in the structure of the phrases, 
namely, in repetitions, such as — 

© It d t c nad^ bem Äloflcr brübcn, 

©litfte jimibcnlang, 
in the several times repeated ^i9, and, more prominently, in the 
repetition of the entire passage, ©i« ba« genjlcr flong, etc." 
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Date of Composition. — ©dritter*« (Jalenbcr states that 3bQfufl 
was begun Aug. i ith, 1797, finished Aug. i6th, and sent with a letter 
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to Goethe Aug. i8th. In this letter S. requested criticisms from G^ 
who answered on the 30th, suggesting additions which S. made at 
once, in September, 1797. See notes, passim. 

Source. - Goethe had planned to make use of the subject of this 
ballad, as we see from the letter of S. to Goethe of June 26th, 1797, 
which referred to the enclosed ?fting bc8 ^oltjfrate« as a "companion 
piece to your ^ranii^e.'* S. was the guest of Goethe at Weimar from 
July I ith to the i8th, when the poets doubtless discussed the sub- 
ject, for on the i6th Goethe addressed a note to his friend, the archae- 
ologist Böttiger, asking as to the locality of the legend of the Cranes 
and any particulars as to Ibycus. On the 19th, the day following 
S.'s return home to Jena, Goethe, who was about to -leave on a 
journey southward, wrote him a short letter, very significant as show- 
ing their intimate mutual relation, and closing with the wish that the 
Cranes might soon follow him. S. had thus undertaken to write like- 
wise on the same theme, the Cranes of Ibycus, and a month later, on 
the 17th of August (on the i8th according to the (Salenbev) was able 
to write to Goethe as follows : " At last I enclose the 3bt)tu8. May 
it meet your expectation I I confess that on closer examination of the 
material I found greater difficulties than I had expected at first ; yet I 
think that I have largely overcome them. The two points of princi- 
pal importance seemed to me to be, first, bringing into the narrative a 
continuity which the rude legend (rol^e gäbet) did not have, and, sec- 
ond, the state of mind for the effect. I have not J)een able to give it 
the final touches, because I finished it only last evening, and it is so im- 
portant for me to have you read the ballad soon in order that I may 
yet make use of your admonitions. It would be pleasantest of all to 
hear that I agree with you in essentials.** Goethe's answer, Aug. 22, 
and the later allusions to the ballad in their correspondence, will be 
found in the notes on the lines referred to. 
The principal passages in which the death of Ibycus was alluded to 
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in classical times, and which transmitted the rol^e ^abel are the 
two following. 

Antipater Sidonius is said to be the author of a Greek epigram, 
" On Ibycus," of which the following is a translation : 

" Ibycus, robbers who came from some island to the desert, untrod- 
den shore slew thee, crying again and again to the cloud of cranes 
who came as witnesses to thee, dying a most grievous death I Not in 
vain didst thou cry, since an avenging Erinnys, drawn by the notes of 
thy cranes, took vengeance for thy murder in the land of Sisyphus. 
O horde of robbers so greedy of gain, why did ye not fear the wrath 
of the gods ? For Aegisthus who had slain the singer, did not escape 
the eyes of the black-robed Eumenides." 

Plutarch, in his essay on Garrulity, c. 14, writes: "And were not 
they who murdered the poet Ibycus discovered after the same manner, 
as they sat in the theatre ? For as they were sitting there under the 
open sky to behold the public pastimes, they observed a flock of cranes 
flying over their heads ; upon which they whispered merrily one tc 
another, Look, yonder are the revengers of Ibycus's death. Which 
words being overheard by some that sat next them, — in regard that 
Ibycus had been long missing but could not be found, though diligent 
search had been made after him, — they presently gave information of 
what they had heard to the magistrates. By whom being examined 
and convicted, they suffered condign punishment, though not betrayed 
by the cranes, but by the incontinency of their own tongues, and by an 
Hvenging Erinnys hovering over their heads and constraining them to 
confess the murder.'* (Plutarch's Morals, Goodwin, IV. 240.) 

The Byzantine lexicographer of the tenth century, Suidas, makes 
the following statement under the word " Ibycus." *Mbycus, the son 
of Phytius (some say, however, of Polyzelus, the Messenian historian, 
still others, of Gerdas), was a native of Rhegium [in Southern Italy]. 
From there he went to Samos, when Polycrates, the father of the 
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Tyrant, was reigning. This was in the time of Croesus, in the 54th 
Olympiad [560 B. c.]. He is said to have been of an extremely pas- 
sionate nature. He invented the so-called sambuca, a kind of trian- 
gular harp. Seven books of his composition in the Doric dialect are 
extant. Overtaken by murderous robbers in the desert, he said that 
the cranes who were flying overhead would be his avengers. He was 
murdered. Afterwards, when one of the robber's was in a city and 
saw some cranes flying, he exclaimed: *See, the avengers of Iby- 
cus ! ' Some one overheard him, and carefully noted what he had 
said. Later, the deed was confessed and the murderers punished. 
From this arose the common saying, Tlie cranes of Ibycus^ 

Fragments of lyric poetry, attributed to Ibycus, are still in existence. 

Title.— 2)ic Äranic^e be«3bt)fu8. ©attabe. A.«G.»,G.« 2)lc Ära* 
nidftc bc8 Sbtjfu«, Ms. 1805. 

i) For an interesting account of the contest in athletics and the arts 
at this national festival of the Greeks, see Smith, Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, art. " Isthmia." 

a) The city of Corinth had at one time, it is said, 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, and previous to its fall, in 146 B.c., was prominent as a center 
of commerce and art. 

l*anbe«cnge, unusual for Sanbcnge. 

6) Apollo, the god of poetry and music. 

7) roanbevt, A.* ; manbcrt', G.\ G.*, Ms. 1805. 

8) Rhegium, a city of Magna Graecia in Southern Italy, the births 
place of i Ibycus. 

be« ®0ttc8 DoU, " i. e., full of the songs with which he thought 
to be victorious at the Games." — Goetzinger. 

9) This and the following stanza were lacking in the draught of the 
ballad sent Goethe, Aug. 18, to which he replied, Aug. 23: "I could 
wish, since you have succeeded so well with the middle, that you 
might devote some additional verses to the exposition; the poem is, 
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besides, not long. Meo voto the cranes would have been seen already 
by the journeying Ibycus ; he would compare himself, as a voyager, 
with the voyaging birds, himself as a guest with the guests, would 
draw from the comparison a good omen, and then, when fallen into 
the hands of the murderers, could call to witness tRe already familiar 
cranes, the companions of his journey. Yes, if it should seem worth 
while, he could, while still on shipboard, have made these observations, 
You see from what I already wrote yesterday that I am desirous of 
making out of the cranes an extended (longed imb brciteS) pheno- 
menon, which could be brought later into connection with the long, 
entangling web of the Furies, as I have thought." 

10) 3Cfroforint^, the towering citadel-rock to the south-west of 
the city. 

12) ^ofcibon« gi^tenl^ain. The fact that this pine-grove, sacred to 
Poseidon, in whose honor the games were held, was not on the way 
of a traveler coming to the city from Lechaeum, the port on the 
Corinthian Gulf to the west, but lay to the east of Corinth, was 
either unknown or a matter of indifference to S. 

16) grauUdötem, unusual for grauUd^em. 

©efd^tvabcr. The use of this word was manifestly suggested by 
Goethe, who wrote S., Aug. 22, 1797 : " The cranes, as migratory birds 
should be in considerable numbers, and fly over Ibycus as well as after- 
wards over the theater. They come as a natural phenomenon, and 
in so far are like the sun and other regular natural appearances. Also 
the miraculous is thus taken away, since the cranes need not be the 
same in both cases ; they would only be a part of a great migrating 
host, and the accidental constitutes really, I think, the ominous and 
the remarkable in the narrative." 

17-8) Körner punctuated .... @(^aren, »oren ! 

23) ber ®aftticf)C ; an epithet of Zeus, the divine protector of the 
rights of hospitality. Comp. 2>a« @iegc«fcft, 70-2. 
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27) gcbrottßem ; dialectic form, current in upper Germany = eng, 
fc^mat. — Goetzinger. 

3a) A remarkable assumption on the part of S. 

39) b5{er SBuben, biblical; compare Luther's version of Prov. i. 10: 
aWcln Älnb, toenn bic^ bic bojcn 53uben lodcn, fo folge nii^t. 

44) fur(!^tbar. Could the note of the cranes have seemed pre- 
eminently furd^tbar either to the dying poet or to his murderers ? 

49) By having the discovery of the poet's body made directly, and 
not long after the murder, as Plutarch states, S. contributed to the 
continuity of the narrative. See his letter of Aug. 17, quoted above. 

50) obglcii^ entfleUt Don SBunbcn. The reference is to S)lc 3üge, 1. 
52, although the clause is improperly separated from these words. 

51) ©aftfreunb, a friend in the giving or the interchange of hos- 
pitality. 

58) «Pofeibon«, G.\ G.«, Ms. 1805, iWeptunu«, A.". Comp. 1. 11. 

61) ^J^^tonen, chief-magistrate. 

6a) forbcrt] fobert, A.", G.», G.«, Ms. 1805. Comp, »fitter Xoggen- 
burg, 3, and 2)er Äompf m. b. ©rad^en, 259. 

63) i02anen, the Latin Mattes^ departed spirit. 

71) ^eltod. The all-seeing Sun. Homer, Hymn to Ceres, 62-, 
makes Ceres in search of her daughter Proserpine appeal to the Sun: 
"Do thou (for thou from the divine aether dost look down with thy 
rays upon all the earth and sea) tell me truly, dear son, if thou hast 
anywhere seen him, of the Gods or mortal men, who, without my 
consent, has seized her perforce, and carried her off." {Buckley^s 
Trans.). 

8a) ^ü^tte, literally stage^ but here used of the spectators' seats. 

87-8) The theater was a semi-circular structure, open to the sky. 
The highest tiers of seats, farthest from the stage, would be the last to 
be occupied. 

91) %^t\tvA, *, G.>, G.'. Äctrop«, Ms. 1805. Cecrops was the 
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most ancient King of Attica, and founder of the citadel (Cecropia) of 
Athens. Theseus subsequently governed Athens as King, ^ultd, 
the sea-port of Boeotia, whence the Greeks set sail for Troy. 

ga) ^l^ociS, the country chiefly famous for its mountain Parnassus 
and the city of Delphi. 

93) 5lficn§ = ^leinofien«, Asia Minor. 

g6) The Chorus, a troupe of singers and dancers, made an important 
original element of the Greek drama. S. drew some details of the 
present scene from the drama of Aeschylus entitled " The Eumenides." 
W. V. Humboldt published, in 1793, a translation of a passage (296 ) 
in this play uttered by a chorus of Furies; from this S. borrowed 
even to the very wording. 

gg) S. seems to assume that the Chorus was at the back of the 
stage, and that it advanced between the scenes. This is, however, 
false. In the rul<3, the Chorus did not come upon the stage at all, 
but remained in the orchestra, that is, in the very foreground. [The 
latter was the free space in front of and lower than the stage ; in 
it was the Thymele or altar of Bacchus, around which the Chorus 
moved.] — Goetzinger. 

103) ba§ Stiefcnmaß. Performers used every device to appear of 
more than human size. 

105) Comp. S.'s description of the approach of the Furies in S>ie 
S3raut OOn Syieffma, 2417-21. An essay of S.'s, published in 1793, A^^* 
fhreutc ©etrad^tungen über öcrfd^icbcne öfi^ctifi^c ©egcnftänbc (Sottafd^c 
«ibüot^el bcr ScUUtteratur, ©dritter'« fämmtUd^e SSerfc, XIV, 87). 
includes in a brief description of the Furies nearly all the traits men- 
tioned here. 
116) ©finber. A.", G.\ G.*; greötcr, MS. 1805. 
117-ao) Comp. Aeschylus, Eumenides, 317- (Humboldt's Trans.); 
©inuberaubcnb, 
^eriijerrüttenb, toa^nftnnl^aud^enb, 
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@(i^ant bet ^^ntnud ber (Sritmt)eii, 
0ec(enfe|felnb, fonbcr 8cier, 
Unb be« ^orcr« SKarl tterjc^renb. 
iax-8) Comp. Eumenides, 303 : 

2)cnn, mcr in fcftulblofcr aielnlftcit 
@einc $änbc bcwal^rct, 
3)cn bcfut^t tile unfer 3oni ; 
9ern üon Unglüd burd)maat er ba« iBeben. 
tCbcr, wer, wie biefcr [Orepe«], freöeinb. 
^nbe be« aitorbe« birgt ; 
ÜDem gefeiten wir un« räc^b bei. 
125) wer = jebem, ber. 
xa8) Comp. Eumenides» 31 1 : 

SJlutter, bie bu nn« gebarefl, 
^a6it ben ^^auenben unb ^Unbcn, 
aO^utter, ^öre bie (Srinn^en 
130-2) Comp. Eumenides, 347 : 

hemmen wir be« flüd^tgen 
«öfewid^t« imftd^em @djritt, 
Unter feiner Untl^at Sürbe 
©anlt im irren ?ouf fein gug 
Unb er ftnft. 
135-^) Comp. Eumenides, 323 : 

!2)em gu folgen, bi« er gn ben 
©(Ratten walle, aber flerbenb 
Sirb er ntd)t ber i^anben lebig. 
137-44) This, the i8th stanza, was the 14th in the draught sent 
Goethe. The four stanzas which S. inserted following Goethe's ad- 
vice were probably the second and third, 1. 9-24, the eleventh, 1. 81 -8 
(according to Gödeke ; the fifth, 1. 33^4, according to Diintzer), and the 
fourteenth, 1. 105-12. 
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145) S. hardly exaggerates the power of the theatrical illiuion over 
the imaginative Greeks. 

145-52) Goethe to S., Aug. 22, 1797 : ** I would insert after the 14th 
stanza [now the i8th] in which the Furies are said to have just with- 
drawn, another to show the state of feeling into which the words of 
the Chorus had put the people, and so pass from the earnest thoughts 
of the good to the indifference and distraction of the impious (ber 
9lud^tofen), and then let the murderer, to be sure, foolishly, rudely and 
loudly, though only so that those near could hear him, utter his stupid 
(goffenbe) exclamation. Thence the controversy with the spectators 
nearest him would arise, the attention of the whole people would be 
drawn, etc. In this way, as well as through the flight [?the continuous 
migration] of the cranes, everything would gain in naturalness and, to 
judge from my feelings, the effect be enhanced, since now the 1 5th 
[the present 19th] stanza opens too loud and full of meaning, while 
one is expecting something perhaps quite different." 

150) In allusion to the Fates, Clotho, who held the distaff, Lachesis, 
who spun the thread of life, and Atropos, who cut it. 

153-68) S. preferred not to follow Goethe's suggestion (quoted in 
the note on 1. 145-52), as to the manner of the murderer's exclamation 
and its recognition, and defends the treatment in the ballad in a letter 
to Goethe, Sept. 7, 1797 : **The murderer is one of the spectators, the 
»•epresentation has not profoundly agitated and overwhelmed him ; 
that is not my idea, but it has reminded him of his deed and also of 
that which accompanied it ; he is startled by it, the appearance of the 
cranes at this moment consequently surprises him. He is a rough, 
stupid fellow, over whom the impression of the moment has full con- 
trol. Under such circumstances the loud cry is natural. As I assume 
that he has a high seat where the common people are, he is, in the 
first place, able to see the cranes before they fly over the middle of 
the theater. In this way I can have his exclamation precede the ao- 
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tual appearing of the cranes, which is here a fact of mach importance, 
so that when they do appear it is with greater effect. The gain in the 
second place is that an exclamation from such a height can be heard 
the better. It is not at all improbable that the entire body of spec- 
tators should hear him cry out, though all may not understand his 
words." 

159) \6itoaxfiWtm, unusual for fc^mäqn^em. 

166) crfd^lug!] erfcftlug? (Kömer's ed., 1814). 

169-76) In the letter of Sept. 7, S. refers to this stanza thus : "To 
the impression itself, which his outcry makes, I have devoted a second 
stanza, but I have diligently avoided a more circumstantial account of 
the actual discovery of the deed as a consequence of the outcry; for 
as soon as the way to finding the murderer is indicated (and that is 
done by the exclamation along with the following confusion and 
terror) the ballad is complete. What remains is of no interest to the 
poet." 

170) SBIttjc«fd^logc, unusual for S3(l^f(^Ioge. 

175) i^u = ben. S. is fond of using the personal instead of the 
demonstrative pronoun in like situations. 

181) ^idjtex. The Prytane (see 1. 61), present as a spectator. 

182) @cene, used here in the sense of S3ü^ne, stage. 
184) ©tra^L Compare 1. 170, mit ©UtscSfd^loßc. 



^tv <Siin0 nud^ htm ^iftuhn^mmtv^ 

Date of Composition. — ©djillcr'« (£o(cnber states that 2)er Oong 
nad) bem ©ijcn^ammcr was finished, Sept. 25, 1797. In a letter dated 
Sept. 22, S. had written to Goethe as follows : " Meantime the last 
week has not been lost as far as the Almanach is concerned. I came 
across by chance a right good subject for a ballad, which is moreover 
almost finished, and which will, I think, not unworthily complete the 
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Almanach. It consists of 24 eight-lined stanzas, and is entitled, 2)er 
@ang naä^ bem (Stfenl^ammer. You will see from this that I have laid 
daim (Dinbiciert) to the element of Fire, after having traversed Water 
[in 2)er Xau^cr] and Air [in 2)ic Äranid^e bc8 3bt)lu8]." The ballad 
as printed in the ÜD^ufenalntanad^ consisted of the present 30 stanzas. 
The 6, which were consequently added between Sept. 22 and 25, can 
not be determined with certainty; it has been conjectured with some 
probability that S. extended or remodeled the descriptions of the 
Mass and of the Forge, and modified the introductory stanzas. 

Source. — Popular legends with motives similar to that of the 
present ballad, but with varying detail, were widely circulated in the 
later Middle Ages from at least the 13th century on. Goetzinger was 
the first to draw attention to the following episode in Restif de la 
Bretonne's " Les Contemporaines** as being the version followed by S. 
In confirmation of this, Diintzer cites a letter, dated Sept. 9, 1797, 
from Frau von Stein to S.*s wife, which shows that S. had a copy of 
" Les Contemporaines " near at hand about the time of writing the 
ballad. I have been unable to find a copy of the rare original edition 
of "Les Contemporaines," and so have been obliged to translate the ex- 
tract from the German version of Mylius, Berlin, 1781, as given in 
Goedeke*s ©cftiUcr'« Oebid^te, ^iil.sfrtt. 3lu«gabc, 452-4. 

" At the time when my father was in Bretagne in the service of the 
— (he meant the king) his master, he was witness of the following 
occurrence. A very God-fearing man was a servant in the house of 
the countess of K., whose wealthy husband had iron-foundries in the 
region of Vannes or Quimper. Because this faithful servant saw God 
in his employers, as St. Paul says [cf. Eph. vi. 5, 6], he was ever 
busy, and would have served the count just as assiduously as the 
countess had he not happened to have been in the latter's service. 
His care and attention were so great that he seemed to anticipate 
their every desire. It was oftenest the case, when she required some. 
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thing of him, that his answer was: ' It is already done, gracious lady/ 
The countess was filled ^rith wonder, and, as often as a friend came 
to her, her praise of Champagne (such was the servant's name) was 
unceasing. He was, besides, a fine-looking fellow. After the praise 
which his mistress heaped upon him, people invariably desired to see 
him, and he came, answered the questions which were put to him, 
and, in a word, conducted himself with so much modesty that every 
one complimented the countess upon it. One of Champagne's com- 
rades, Pinson or Bloro by name, was a witness of all this praise. He 
became so jealous of him that he formed a plan to overthrow him 
by calumniating him to their master. He stated that Champagne 
loved the countess unbeknown to her, and gave the count so much 
plausible information about it that the master believed it. He wished, 
however, to convince himself with his own eyes of the truth. But 
blinded as they were by the malicious servant, they saw naught but 
evil. The count, making little of the life of a miserable dependent 
whose crime seemed to him so grievous, sought out the foreman in 
one of his foundries and said to him : * Him whom I shall send to you 
to ask whether you have done that which I commanded, throw 
straightway into your furnace.* Now these people are the cruelest 
and most barbarous of men. So the commission was most gratifying 
to him, and for fear of missing it he took into his confidence one of 
his comrades as evil as himself. The following morning the count 
had Champagne summoned by Bloro his enemy, and said to him : 
* Champagne, go to the foundry and ask the foreman if he has done 
what I told him.* * Gladly, your Grace,* replied Champagne, and ran 
to fulfil his master's order. On the way it occurred to him : * Thou 
mightest inquire whether the gracious lady have not also something 
to command.' So he turned back to the apartments of the countess, 
to whom he said : * The gracious lady should know that I go to the 
foundry by order of the gracious master, and as I am now in the ser- 
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vice of the gradous lady I would fain know if she have ought for me 
to do.' She answered: * Nothing, Champagne, except perhaps, if the 
bell should ring for mass, to which I cannot go, as I am not feeling 
well, you might attend and pray for me and for yourself.* That was 
exactly what Champagne desired, and her order gave him especial 
pleasure, for in carrying out an order of his master he would never 
have ventured to delay without instructions from his mistress. He 
had scarcely reached the limit of the village when the bell rang for 
mass. It was summer, and no one was present at the service but 
feeble old men. Champagne offered his help, held the sacred vessels 
in readiness, put in order the sacristy, and when the priest had come, 
responded devoutly. The mass lasted about three quarters of an 
hour. Then he put everything in order as only a sacristan would 
have done ; and then hastened to the foundry, finishing on the way the 
prayers he had begun in his book for his mistress, his master and 
himself. When he arrived at the foundry, he asked the foreman : 
* Have you done what his Grace commanded ? ' * Oh, already quite a 
little while ago,* said the fellow grinning. * There is nothing more to 
say about that, it is as well as though he had never lived.' Cham- 
pagne returned at the top of his speed to his master. As soon as the 
latter saw him he was filled with no little astonishment, and presently 
became furiously angry. * Whence do you come, scoundrel ? * he sai I. 
*From the foundry, your Grace.' *Have you then stopped on the 
way ? ' * Only in so far, gracious master, that when I asked the gra- 
cious lady whether I could perhaps do aught for her on the way, she 
bade me attend mass and pray for her also when I prayed for myself ; 
and that have I done, and for you too, for I did not think that your 
Grace's commission was so very urgent.* At these words the count 
relapsed into deep thought, and after he had asked Champagne what 
was said to him in the foundry, he inferred from the reply that the in- 
former whom he had dispatched thither, being impatient to learn if 
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Champagne had been there, had arrived at the furnace first and had 
been consumed in an instant. He could not fail to recognize in these 
events a divine providence. Going to the countess he said, as he 
pointed to Champagne; * Rely on this good servant, for to-day I have 
learned that he is a favorite with God.* And from that day Cham- 
pagne received the management of the whole house, and did the ser- 
vice faithfully. — 

This story, ladies, I have often heard my father tell." 

Title. — 2)cr (Sang nac^ bcm ©ifenljammcr. SaUabe. A.*, G.*, 
G *. 2)er ®ang nod^ bcm (Sifcu^ammcr, Ms. 1805. 

i) frommer ^cd^t. Comp. I. Peter ii, 13 : " Servants, be in subjec- 
tion to your masters with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle» 
but also to the froward." 

gribolin. This word has a suggestion of grlcbc ; it is also the 
name of an historical personage, St. F., an Irish missionary to the 
Continent in the 6th century. 

4) @aoent, G.S G.*, Ms. 1805 ; ©aocrnc, A.", is the French name 
of a small German city, Zabern, in Lower Alsace. Counts of Saveme 
are unknown to history. Restif de la B. gave Brittany as the scene 
of events. 

10) bie SBcfpci* = bic SBcfperglocfe. The evening Angelas belL 
Comp. S.*s IHcb Don ber ©locfe, 271 : 

ecbig afler ^fJic^t 

^5rt bcr S9urfd) bic 35efpcr fc^Iogen. 

11) mV, Ms. 1805; ?e6t, A.«», G.\ G.*. 

15) feiner WWf genitive; comp. Ps. cxix, 10: "?o6 ml(^ nl(i^t 
kijim bcincr ©ebotc." 

24) tt)o^lgeflaltcn, G.', G.*, Ms. 1805; anmut]^«ooUen, A.". Comp. 
miflcftatt, ill-shaped. 

J15) 9iobert is also the name of the jealous forester*s-subordinate 
m S.'s narrative, 2)cr iBcrbrei^er au8 ocrtorcner @^re. 

27) 2)cm, G.«, G.«, Ms. 1805; 3ftm, A.« 
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29) vöjt]^ snv %ftt unb offen ; adjectives, referring to „bcm ©rafen.'' 
This unusual construction according to Goetzinger, ^^unrid^ttg Utlb 
l^ort/' is in conscious imitation of popular speech. 

32) etrcut' G.\ G.^ Ms. 1805 ; Streut, A«. 

be« Slrgrao^n« ©amen. Note the excessive use of metaphor and 
simile in this and the two following stanzas. 

41) rout cannot, of course, be correctly applied to SBrau'n strictly 
speaking. 

©rau'n. For the relation of this form to S3raune, see Kluge, Sttjm. 
SBorterbudft, ,,S9raue." 

43-4) Note the alliteration. 

47) ©aüertie, here of three syllables. Comp. 1. 4. 

49) " Throughout this passage Schiller has apparently a remi- 
niscence of lago poisoning Othello's mind." Turner and Mors- 
headt Poems of Schiller, p. 172. 

53) gebeut, archaic form for gebietet. 

63) Äunigonben, a spelling influenced by the French form, Cun^- 
gonde ; the usual form is j^unigunbe. 

72) i^ren, A.« G.' ; i^rem, G.«. 

74) Unb [worin er] feine @Iut gefte^t. — Similar elliptical construc- 
tion is found not rarely in Goethe's writing. 

75) ©egenlleb', G.\ G.^ Ms. 1805; ©cgentleb', A.» 

80) befo^rcn, a rare word, used in the sense of befolgen, befürchten. 
85) fpot, archaic for fpät, which form occurs in 1. 2. 
88) öergtafcn = ya. @la« fdömelgen. 

92) für unb für, adverbs, on and on, unceasingly. 

93) 3)ie SBerle, the smelting-works, 2)er @ifen^ommer. 

97) gttjeien, G.\ G.*, Ms. 1805; JWJoen, A.". The latter form is by 
derivation feminine. ^Xoti and the old masc. gtveen, have been dis- 
placed in the literary language by gU^ei, neuter, though they are o& 
casionally used for their quaintness. 
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98) Gebeutet, instructs. 

zoi) Ferren. For the inflection of ^exx, see Sanders, S^örterb. t. 
^auptidftiuierigfcitcn in b. bcutfd&cn ©prac^e, »$err." 

105) entmcnfd)tc, inhuman. 

Ill) fdftlcfcn fidi, archaic for {(Riefen fi^ an. 

113) (Sefeflcn, companion. 

117) 2)cr $crr, bcv. Comp, the colloquial, "The man, he," etc. 

124) mir nid)td gebeut, has no commission for me. 

129) (Soöcrn, G.\ G.*; ©atteme, A.»». 

132) Restif de la Bretonne had stated that the countess was pre- 
vented by her own indisposition. 

135 -6) Note the conception as to the ground of receiving ,,@nabe«" 

140) inf(^n:Ücni, A."*, G.*; im fd^ncllen, G.*, Ms. 1805. Comp. 202 
in fii^nettem, A.", G.\ G.*, MS. 1805, 

141) t)on bem @lo(fenftrang. It b hard to see how this allusion can 
be explained without the deplorable assumption of the " necessities " 
of rhyme. 

144) labet. Comp. (Situ, %t\t, 120, (abet ein; but 26» labt ein. The 
confusion of conjugations in laben, einlaben, is of long standing. 

Z45-6) Proverbial expression. 

150) glü^t' bei* ©d^nitter gieig, by hypallage, a favorite rhetorical 
figure with S., for glühten bie fleißigen ©d^nitter. 

157) The stole is the narrow band of embroidered silk worn by 
priests over the shoulders, and having the two long ends hanging in 
front. The cingulum is the white band used as a girdle. 

167) be« @on!tn§ SSovtc. The three-fold invocation of the Deity as 
Holy; the trisagion, immediately preceding the prayers connected 
with the consecration of the Host. 

i8a) Vobiscum Dominus^ properly, Dominus vobiscum^ "The Lord 
be with you I** These words form a part of the dismissal or final sec- 
tion of the service of the mass. 
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187) bad ^eiltgtunt, in the narrative of Restif de la Bretonne, the 
sacristy. 

192) These prayers were said in telling his rosary ; see 1. 215. 

197) gringcnb, A.", G.*, G.*, Ms. 1805. 

199) " He is done for." Lucas, SBörterbild). This and the following 
line have become proverbial. 

215) The rosary, used by Roman Catholics, is a string of beads on 
which prayers are counted. It consists of either five or fifteen divi- 
sions, each containing ten small beads and one large one ; for each of the 
small beads an " Ave Maria," and for each of the large a " Pater- 
noster " is repeated. 

t)tere ; a colloquial form of that numeral. 

226) e« überläuft i^n fait, G.", Ms. 1805. ©irb glül^enb unb tolrb 
blag, A.« G.\ 

228) gumSBalb, G.,» Ms. 1805; ble @tra6\ A.«, GX This change 
was probably made to avoid the dialectic contraction of ^txa%t. 



Date of Composition ; ©ci^lEer'« (Eatcnbcr states that S)cr Stamps 
mit bcm S)rac^cn, referred to as „?Ritter/' was begun Aug. i8th, 1798, 
and finished Aug. 26th. 

Source. — S.*s posthumous works include the sketch (in prose, with 
the exception of a few lines of the first scene) of a drama to be en. 
titled „2)ic 9iittcr Don TlaUa" (S. to Körner, Oct. 5, 1795), °^ "®Jc 
SKattefcr," as S. often called it in his correspondence, in which he 
intended to dramatize the events of the siege of Malta by the Turks in 
1565. The island was gallantly and successfully defended by its pos- 
sessors, the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, later known as the 
Knights of Rhodes, and also of Malta. In his sketch S. characterize^ 
the somewhat degenerated spirit of this Q^def of phivf^ry thus ; '* A9 
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a part of submission to so severe a law (that of unconditional obedi- 
ence) belongs Xh^ pure spirit of the Order, because a deed of this na- 
ture must spring/r<>»i within, and cannot be the result of force from 
without. But this pure spirit of the Order, which at this moment is 
so necessary, is lacking. The Knights are bold and brave, but they 
mean to be so in their own way, and not to subject themselves in blind 
resignatioa to the law. The moment demands a spiritual (idealistic) 
mind, and theirs is worldly (realistic). They have degenerated from 
the original spirit of their Institution ; they love other things than 
their duty ; they are heroes, but not Christian heroes. Love, riches, 
greed of honor, pride of nationality, etc., move their hearts." S.*s 
letters to Goethe show that absorption in other work, principally in 
ff^aüettfieiii/ hindered the elaboration of the drama, the subject of 
which never ceased to interest him. 

In a letter of Schiller's to Körner, Aug. 20, 1788, S. refers to hav- 
ing had in mind for the past six months the subject of a work gener- 
ally believed to be that of the " Knights of Malta," though this name 
is not mentioned. Whether in studies for this drama he had become 
acquainted with the narrative which served as the basis of the present 
ballad, or had met it first in the German translation of Vertot d' Au- 
bceuf's Histoire des Chevaliers HospitcUiers de S. yean de Jerusalem , 
published at Jena, 1792, is not known. This condensed and *• im- 
proved" translation by M. N[iethammer] was furnished with a pref- 
ace by Schiller,' and contains, pp. 15-21, the following episode in the 
History of the Knights, during their occupation of Rhodes : " In the 
time of Villeneuve [1332 to 1346], a monster, not unlike a crocodile, 
appeared suddenly on the Island of Rhodes. Its abode was a sub- 
terranean cavern on the edge of a swamp, at a distance of two miles 
from Rhodes, which began at the base of the so-called St. Stephans- 

1 e^iSor'd ftttnt(i<i^e SBSerte, «otta'fd^e IBibl. b. SQSelttttt., XIII, x6o-5' 
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berg. The whole region round about was at the mercy of its ravages : 
sheep, cattle, horses, and even the shepherds became a prey to its 
bloody greed. Several courageous knights resolved finally to liberate 
the oppressed inhabitants. But the monster, having a scaly hide 
which served as an impenetrable armor, was to be wounded neither 
by arrow nor spear, and the brave knights, one after the other, suc- 
cumbed to the bold attempt. At last Villeneuve felt himself obliged, 
in order to spare the lives of his knights, to forbid every undertaking 
of this kind on pain of death. And the knights, warned by the un- 
happy example of those who had perished, obeyed the more willingly 
this command. But Dieu-Donn^ de Gozon, regarding neither this 
command nor these examples, determined to accomplish this under- 
taking whatever the cost might be. He resorted frequently to the 
cavern to observe the monster at a distance. Some of the brothers 
of the order made merry over these visits, but soon found themselves 
quite in the wrong in regarding them as indications of cowardice. 
Before the real case was suspected, Gozon had departed. Full of his 
determination he hastened to France, where, in the Castle of Gozon, 
in Languedoc, which retains its name to this day, he might make 
arrangements for the execution of his plan. He had observed on his 
repeated journeys to the Stephansberg that the scaly covering which 
served as the armor of the beast did not extend under its body. He 
therefore founded his plan upon this observation. He had an image 
made of wood or pasteboard ($a^pe) resembling the monster in form 
and color. And now he trained two young dogs so that at the first 
cry they threw themselves upon the animal's belly, while he, on horse- 
back hard by, protected by spear and armor, sought on his part to 
inflict serious wounds. This he practised daily for several months ; 
and now, when he believed his dogs to be sufficiently well trained, he 
returned speedily to Rhodes. Without anyone's discovering aught of 
his intention, he had his weapons conveyed secretly from the city to 
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the church of St. Stephan, on the summit of the aforementioned 
mountain, and betook himself there, accompanied by two servants 
only, whom he had just brought with him from France. After he 
had worshipped in the church,, he put on his armor. He gave his 
servants the injunction to hasten to him straightway when they should 
perceive either that the dragon was slain or that he himself had been 
wounded by him. Then he mounted his horse, and, accompanied by 
his faithful dogs, descended to the plain. The dragon, roused by the 
noise of his approach, plunged suddenly with blazing eyes and open 
jaws from his cave. The knight receives him with a mighty thrust of 
the spear, but the scaly hide makes it of no avail. He prepares to 
redouble his blows. But his horse, frightened by the horrible hiss- 
ing and unbearable stench of the monster, reels backward and falls 
upon his side. The knight, undismayed by this unfortunate circum- 
stance, is forced to spring from the saddle.' He presses upon the 
beast with drawn sword, but his redoubled thrusts are of no avail in 
penetrating the scaly armor. With one blow the furious animal 
stretches him on the ground and the jaws are already open to devour 
him. But now the dogs throw themselves upon their master's ene- 
my and tear him furiously. Meanwhile the knight recovers himself, 
hastens to the help of his dogs, thrusts his sword into the entrails of 
the beast, and a stream of blood pours from the gaping wound. Feel- 
ing the fatal thrust, the monster throws himself again with the most 
frightful rage upon his enemy and covers him with his fearful bulk. 
The immense weight threatens to crush him, but his servants are al- 
ready hastening thither to save him from destruction. He is drawn 
out rigid and unconscious, but speedy help soon restores him, and he 
finds his enemy stretched out lifeless. No sooner had the news of 
this happy victory been proclaimed in Rhodes than half the dty 
poured forth to meet the conqueror. The knights conducted him in 
triumph to the palace of the Grand Master, and the cry of victory 
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from the throng which followed him filled the whole city. With 
threatening mien the Grand Master received him : ** To prison with 
the transgressor of the law 1 " he thundered to the exulting throng. 
All stood as though stunned by this unexpected blow. They begged, 
they pleaded. Nothing availed to soften the inexorable judge. 
Thereupon he assembled a council to try Gozon. " To enforce obe- 
dience to the law is our first duty/' said he to the judges; ** such dis- 
regard of the law works more injury to the state than many dragons 
would do to the inhabitants of the country. No such example of 
disobedience may remain unpunished." The most pressing pleas of 
the whole council were barely able to induce Villeneuve to substitute 
for the sentence of death the loss of his robe of the Order, a pun- 
ishment which seemed to poor Gozon even harder than death itself. 
But, though forced to this severity by what he believed to be due to 
justice, Villeneuve did not fail to appreciate the greatness of the deed. 
Contented, therefore, with having brought this offering to justice, he 
was very much inclined to pardon the noble knight, but without yielding 
aught of his authority as a judge. On his own recoounendation, the 
captains of the order renewed their pleas for Gozon. Now with 
pleasure he restored to him his robe of the Order, and to show how 
highly he prized all that was excellent in the deed, he overwhelmed 
him with kindnesses and soon entrusted him with the management of 
several very lucrative commanderships. The young hero became 
daily more indispensable to him, and, in order henceforth to keep him 
in Rhodes, he awarded him the dignity of Lieutenant General in the 
army, in the certainty that he could bestow this office on no subject 
more worthy than he." 

Title: ®cr Äampf mit htm ©rad^cn. ^Romangc. A.99, G.', G.*, 
Ms. 1S05. This is the only case in the Ballads in which S. did not 
m the Ms. 1805 erase the classifying term of the original title. 

a) ©affen, ace. in absolute construction. 
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3) ^t^obuti. The capital city of the island of like name. The 
Knights of St. John took possession of Rhodes in 1309, and defended 
it against the Turks till 1522, when they were forced to surrender it 
to Soliman II. In 1 530, Emperor Charles V. granted Malta in fee 
to the Knights. 

4) im @turm, tumultuously. 

7) ?Cbenteuer, astounding sight. 

14) ?inbtt)urm. A word revived in the last century from Middle 
High German, Unttt)urm, dragon. Each half of this compound is of 
similar meaning, i.e., serpent. ** Worm ** had this as one meaning as 
late as the Elizabethan writers. 

21) nad) bcm .l?loflcr, G.*, G.», Ms. 1805; junt ^aftaHe, A.» (see 
Vertot's account, above).* 

22) Merchants from Italy founded at Jerusalem, in 1048, a church 
and monastery united with a hospital and a chapel dedicated to St. 
John. In 1 1 13, those attached were constituted an Order of Chivalry, 
Knights of St. John, by Pope Paschalis II. The unceasing hostility 
of the Turks caused the seat of the Order to be removed from Pales- 
tine successively westward to Cyprus, Rhodes and Malta. 

26) 3)cr ^imglinfl, G.*, G.*, Ms. 1805; 2)er ©rogfrcuj, A.» The 
latter, " Grand Cross," is the term frequently applied in orders of 
knighthood to the highest section : here a council of eight, according 
to Dimtzer. With the altered reading comp. 1. 292. 

28) be« ©clänbcr«, i. e., bic gclänbcrtcn ^xtpp^ (Viehoff). 

36) ^JJifger, G.?, G.", Ms. 1805 ; pilgrim, A.» The latter form was 
allowed to remain in 178 and 189. — For the description of the shrine, 
see 1 69-. 

38) ate ©clb. Comp, the extract from S.'« 'iramatic scheme, quoted 
above. 

45) eblcm ] cbcltn, A.» G.\ G.", Ms. 1805 

47) The knights took the three monastic »ows of obedience, pover- 
ty and chastity. 
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52) frcölcm, wanton. 

59) Bravery alone was insufficient. 

70) neuen, renewed. 

76) bic ?iebcr ; sc. " of the Greeks." 

81) The reference is to the first labor of Hercules, fetching the skin 
of the Nemean lion. 

82) Theseus wrestled with and slew the Minotaur, bent, A.", G.*; 
ben, G.^ 

84) ftc^, ace, object of banren. 

85) c«, genitive. 

92) mit, ambiguously used, though probably in the sense of "on the 
side of.'* 

105) tDirb aüfgetürmet. In describing this image of the dragon in 
the making, S. may have had in mind the familiar i8th section of 
Lessing*s " Laocoon," in which L. praises Homer's art in the descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles. 

114) Comp, „^auci^er,* 117, fladftlidftte, 

120) fd)tänge, i.e. ft^tingcn fonntc. 

126, 165) ®aggen<)aar, G.*, G.*, S)o(fcn<)aar A.» 

127) Käufer. This term is applied usually by sportsmen to the legs 
of game only. 

128) Ur, Urod^«, Slueroc^S, the name of a species of bison which is 
said to have become extinct in historic time. 

147, 206) 3:)oggen, G.*,G.*; 3)ocfcn, A.» 

164) ücrfuc^tcn, tested, trusty. 

167) That, dative. 

174) WllvaUh By an unusual extension of its meaning, this term is 
applied to the figures of the Mother and Child, through which mirac- 
ulous power is exerted. 

185) l)aufctc. This word is commonly used, as here, of men or ani- 
mals whose career is one of devastion, less often in the sense of 
•* dwelling," as in the " Ring of Polycrates," 92. 
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X87) hex $öllcnbrad)e. Cf. Revelation xiL 

ig6) Objection has been made to this line as embodying a Prote» 
tant, not a Catholic, conception of purifying the heart. " Faults ** of 
this kind, like those of defective rhyme, Schiller was not careful to 
correct in case his expression met what he deemed the higher de- 
mands of his art. 

198) bet btanfen @4mu(I ber SBaffen, i. e. bie Manien, fc^mudten 
SBaffcn. 

2x4) ed. The change from the masculine pron. i^n, of 1. 214, to the 
neuter ed was probably due to Schiller's thought of the dragon as the 
monster, ha^ Ung eigener, ba« Untier. 

228) »ar . . . Qt\6]t\)tn, was all over. The context leads us to ex- 
pect here, tt)örc . . . gcf(^ct|en, sc. ttjcnn nicftt, etc., of which the sense 
IS not materially different from that of the words which Schiller pre- 
ferred. 

238) grimmigen, G.', G.*; grimmen, A.^^. Why did not Schiller, 
who doubtless noted the occurrence of grimmen two lines before, sub- 
stitute another word in one of the cases ? 

244-5) The commas are lacking in A.^^, G.*, G.'. Götzinger prefers 
to omit the comma in 245 ; nearly every other commentator punctu- 
ates as in the text. 

250) ncugefiarft, with returning strength. 

259) forbern ] fobem, A.» G.S G.^ 

263-4) These lines of transition are especially deserving of notice, 
both for the thought and for the position at the close of the strophe, 
as evidence of Schiller's art. 

276) 2öctt must be emphasized. "The dragon devastated this 
country only ; the serpent, which thou hast brought forth, destroys 
the world ; for without discipline and order the world cannot exist" 
(Götzinger.) 

278) This line has become a popular saying. 
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380) Compare Philippians ii. 7, "and took upon him the form of a 
servant." 

381) See note on 1. 22. 

a88) Äreu/;, the cross on the robe (1. 293, ®ctt)aiib) of the Order. 

299-300) 9^lmm bicfc« Äreuj, sc. gurücf. It is highly improbable 
that Schiller passes by the re-investiture of the Knight, and refers 
here to the insignia of the commander's office, to which, as Schiller 
originally states, the Knight was afterwards appointed. 

This ballad received the unqualified commendation of Goethe, who 
wrote Schiller, Sept. 5, 1798, that it was "very beautiful." 



9» $ttr0[r<4afi« 

Date of Composition, ©d^iller'd (Edenber states that 2)te 9üxq* 
f^aft was begun Aug. 27th, 1798, and finished Aug. 30th. 

Source. Schiller wrote to Goethe, Aug. 28, 1798, that he was just 
then reading with great pleasure the collection of short narratives 
ascribed to Hyginus, a Roman, who flourished about the beginning 
of the Christian era. On the fourth of Sept., S. sent the Ms. of the 
present ballad to Goethe, accompanied by a letter in which he thus 
refers to his original : " Hyginus furnished me the narrative. I am 
curious to know whether I have been successful in discovering (^er« 
audgef unben) all the leading motives which the story involves. Please 
see if another occurs to you. This is one of those cases in which one 
can proceed with great definiteness, and devise almost theoretically." 

The story in Hyginus is as follows : " Of those who have been most 
intimately united in the bonds of friendship. 

*' When that most cruel tyrant, Dionysius, reigned in Sicily, and was 
putting his subjects to death by torture, Moerus was minded to kill 
him, but was seized by the life-guard and with his weapons brought 
before the king. Having acknowledged, on being questioned, that it 
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had been his intention to kill the king, he was given over to be cruci* 
fied. The condemned man begged for a three days* respite, in order 
that he might give in marriage his sister to her betrothed, on condi- 
tion ol giving up to the tyrant his friend and companion Selinuntios, 
who would answer for his return on the third day. The king granted 
the respite for the sake of the sister's marriage, and told Selinuntius 
that he should suffer the penalty unless Moerus returned on the day, 
and that Moerus should then go free. When his sister had been giv- 
en in marriage and he was returning, a storm suddenly came up, and 
the river rose so fast with the rain that it was impossible to ford or 
swim across it. Moerus sat upon the bank and began to weep for 
fear that his friend might perish in his stead. Now the tyrant ordered 
Selinuntius to be crucified, as it was already the sixth hour of the 
third day, and Moerus had not come. Selinuntius claimed however 
that the day was not yet spent. At the ninth hour the king ordered 
Selinuntius to be led to the cross. As this was being done, Moerus, 
who had with great difficulty at last passed the streai^ hastened to- 
ward the executioner and while still in the distance shouted to him : 
* Hold, executioner, I am the one for whom he is security.' When 
this was announced to the king and he had ordered them to be brought 
before him, he asked that they would take him into their friendship, 
and granted Moerus his life." 

Title. !5)ic ©iirgfc^aft, A.»; in the table of contents referred to 
as Moman^e/' 3)ic IBürgfci^aft, ©aHobc, G.\ G.«; S)amon unb 
?J^t^taö, Ms. 1805. 

i) !2)ion^«. According to Hyginus,whom Schiller followed, Diony- 
sius the Elder, who died 368 B.C. According to another and more 
credible version current in antiquity, the events occurred in the time 
of Dionysius the Younger, who was banished from Syracuse 343 B.C. 

a) 3Röro«, A.", G.*, G.*; S)amott, Ms. 1805. lamblichus, the princi- 
pal auth3rity for the bfettelr verfiion of the incidents of the ballad, give» 
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the names of the two friends as Damon and Phintias. St Jerome 
uses the form Pythias instead of Phintias, and in that has been almost 
universally followed. 

XI) 3d^ Pcl)e bldft for @o f!cl)c Id). 

12) " Until I have given in marriage my sister to her betrothed." 

15) mit arger ?ifl, with cruel cunning. 

20) crblaffen. Nothing short of the poet's own admission could 
justify the statement that this, tobe sure, unexpected word was "chos- 
en " by Schiller for the sake of the rhyme. Compare also 12, gcfrclt, 
and 14, ermürgen, and often. It would be quite as correct to assert 
that the frequent violation of the theoretical order of words is for the 
sake of the rhythm. 

29) f^meigenb. It may not be presumptuous to draw attention to 
the beauty and artistic value of this feature of the scene. 

34) (Silt ^etm, and is hastening homeward. 

42) !2Dc« ©cttJölbc« 5Bogen, " the vaulted arch " (Bowring). 

43) Ufer«, poet, for be« Ufer«. 

59) entrinnet, " fleets by " (Bowring). 

60) treibt il|n bie ^lugft, G .«, Ms. 1805; ^^^^^^ *>ic ^«öP i^«/ A.»,G.». 
62-3) Compare Macaulay's Lay of Horatius, when Horatius swims 

the Tiber (Turner and Morshead). 

66) Schiller's original, Hyginus, had mentioned only a single ob- 
stacle on Moerus' homeward journey, namely, that of the torrent, 

71) »or ] für, A.W G,«, G.*, Ms. 1805. 

75) After Moerus had snatched the club from the hands of the mur- 
derous robbers, the brave man cried for mercy first for his friend's 
sake. 

78) In Goethe's letter to Schiller, Sept. 5, 1798, he writes: "In the 
©ürgf(^aft it is on physiological grounds perhaps not to be approved 
of, that a person is about to be overcome by thirst who has on a rainy 
day rescued himself from a torrent, and still has his thoroughly wet 
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clothing on. But, moreover, not taking the true theory into account, 
and without considering the absorption by the skin, the motive of 
thirst does not entirely satisfy the fancy and the feelings. A different 
appropriate motive, which should have its source in the traveler him- 
self, does not now occur to me as a substitute. Both the others be- 
ing external, founded on a phenomenon of nature and the power of 
man, are excellent (rcc^t flut gcfunben). 

88) gefc^mö^ig. In what famous passages of Horace and Tenny- 
son is this epithet applied to running water f 

94) The lengthening shadows of the late afternoon are referred to. 

103) ^t)l(oftratu«, although rhyming with gug and ©tjratu«. 

T05) The terror of the faithful Philostratus came from his disbelief 
in the sincerity of Dionysius as to the release of Moerus (see 1. 21) if his 
friend should have been crucified in his place. 

108) gmete, modern colloquial form, following the analogy of num- 
erals like fünfe, with an original final e. 

120) am XljOV, at the gate, i.e., just outside the city, the usual place 
of crucifixion. 

124) (S^or, multitude. 

lag) t)or ] für, A.» G.«, G.«, Ms. 1805. 



Date of Composition. @c^iücr'8 (Jalenbcr states that 3)a« (gtcu- 
ftd)e gcft, referred to as „(EercS/ was completed Sept. 7, 1798. Schil- 
ler makes casual reference to being occupied with the composition o£ 
this poem in his letters to Goethe of Aug. 31 and Sept. 5. We may 
reasonably infer that the poem was begun immediately on his finish- 
ing the „SBfirgfci^aft/' Aug. 30, under the pressure of furnishing copy 
for the iDhtfenatntanad^ für 1798. 

Source. The conception of the poem is wholly Schiller's. WU« 
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helm von Humboldt, in his valuable essay on Schiller and the course^ 
of his development (®eifte8entnjlcfclung), prefixed to the "Corre- 
spondence of Schiller with W. v. Humboldt," defines the relation of 
the poem to Schiller's previous thought as follows : " The develop- 
ment of the rude child of nature, as he conceives him, under the in- 
fluence of art, before he can become subject to the cultivating 
influences of reason, was an idea which Schiller cherished with great 
pleasure. He carried out the thought repeatedly both in prose and 
poetry. Especially at the very beginnings of civilization, at the period 
of transition from the nomadic to agricultural life, when, as he so 
beautifully expresses it, the alliance with the good mother earth is 
confidingly made, his fancy loved to tarry. Whatever allied thought 
mythology furnished he retained eagerly. In perfect fidelity to the 
indications of fable, he ascribed to the goddess Demeter, the princi- 
pal figure of this period, qualities as wonderful as they were effective, 
when he assumed that human feelings were united in her breast to 
the divine. It was for a long time a cherished plan of Schiller's to 
treat epically the first civilization of Attica by means of foreign immi- 
gration. 5)a« (Slcufifd^e ßcft took the place of this plan, which remained 
unexecuted." 

Title. Schiller refers to the poem under the title of (lereS in his 
Calender, but immediately after entitled it SBilrgcrticb, A.»; 3)a« 
(gtcufifdic geft, G.S G.*, Ms. 1805. 

Eleusis, an ancient city of Attica, situated 12 miles northwest of 
Athens, was celebrated in antiquity for its temple dedicated to Ceres 
(Demeter), and for the Eleusinian mysteries, an annual autumnal 
festival in honor of the goddess. The Athenians also joined in this 
celebration. S)a« (Slcujifc^c (properly (gIeufinHd)e) geft is a hymn sung 
at this festival by citizens ; hence its title, ©iirgcrticb. Schiller has 
nowhere expressed the reason which moved him to change its title. 

z) The first, middle and last stanzas of the poem are written in a 
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dactylic measure, the remaining stanzas in a trochaic. "The first 
section depicts the establishment of agriculture, the transition from 
the life of hunters and wandering tribes to that of fixed dwellings ; 
the second and more important section shows the development of 
culture, of the arts and sciences, as they proceeded from the changed 
manner of life of men. The dactylic first and last stanzas are lyric, 
the trochaic stanzas and the middle dactylic are epic in their charac- 
ter ; thus the poem in its entirety is in some degree related to the 
ballad, in which the lyrical element is united to the epical, though more 
intimately than in the present case. The enclosure of the sections 
between the choric strophes, which serve as refrains, recalls to mind the 
ancient dramas. We may probably best think of the almost identical 
first and last stanzas as sung by the entire assembly« the remaining 
stanzas, however, by a single individual, perhaps the hierophant, who 
indicates in the fourteenth stanza, by its livelier dactylic measure and 
with increasing enthusiasm, the transition to the more important second 
part of the poem." (Viehoff.) 

a) audi, A.»*, G.*; eu(^, G.*, Ms. 1805. (£tjancn, the common blawc 
^(ftnblume. The foreign subject and scene probably suggested the 
choice of the foreign name. 

4) bie I^Sntgin. Demeter or Ceres is described as entering Eleusis 
in royal state at the time of the festival. The ancients, however, ac- 
cording to Viehoff, state that the festal procession from Athens brought 
the statue of the son of Demeter only, which was for the time placed 
in the magnificent temple sacred to his divine mother. 

9) ©cbürgeö, A.», G.\ G.*, Ms. 1805. 

10) bcr $!rogtob^te, i.e. cave-dweller. The word occurs earliest in 
Herodotus as the name of a cave-dwelling Ethiopian tribe. 

I5>i6) Herodotus, IV. 103, describes the Taurians, a savage tribe 
which inhabited what is now the Crimea, as sacrificing all who suffer 
shipwreck on their coast. See Goethe^ Sp^lgenie auf Xawdi. 
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18) bed Aittbed. Her daughter Proserpina is described in the 
Homeric hymn to Ceres as having been miraculously carried away by 
Pluto to the lower regions when she was one day plucking flowers in 
the plain. For an interesting account of this ancient hymn for the 
Eleusinian festival, see Grote, History of Greece, I., ch. I. 

19) ücrkffnc, desert. 

34) Compare the biblical narrative, to which classical mythology 
shows frequent likeness. 

48) ^erg, i.e. a)>^utter^erg. 

51) Compare S.'s 2)a« ?icb »on ber ®\o&t, 237, bet ^cU'gcn (grbe, 
©laubig, A.»; Oldublg, G.', G.», Ms. 1805. 

54) ilRonbe, i.e. months. For a similar precept. See Vergil, Georg. 

I» 335- 

55) gemeffen, with measured speed. 

55-^) 

" There's not the smallest orbe which thou beholdst 
But in his motion like an Angell sings, 
Still quiring to the 3roung eyed Cherubins. " 

Skakesptarty Merchant of Venkt^ V. /. 

57-64) The development of this scene in these few short lines is as 
good evidence kA. Schiller's mastery of l3rric narrative as the Ballads 
afford. 

73) bie Suci^t be9 <S^eered = ben getoid^tiaett €^peer. See 1. 130, 
mit getnid^tigem @^eer. 

77) @^l|jc, front. 

82) atjobalb, immediately. The introduction of this and the follow- 
ing miraculous features is justifiable on the ground of dramatic neces- 
sity. 

85) Viehoff draws attention to the unexpected place assigned to 
this blessing in the order of events. 

87) ^erbe, altar ; see 1. 102. 

89) Com|»are the narrative of £lljah*i sacrifice, I. Kings scrlil 
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55ater ^tni* Ceres addresses Jupiter as " Father " by his very conv 
mon liturgical title, although she was, strictly speaking, his sister. 

go) 'ktijn^f unusual omission of the article, as though ^tl^er were a 
j-.roper noun. 

97) Ceres and Jupiter were both children of Saturn. 

104) Slar, poetical for 3CMer; the eagle was sacred to Jupiter. 

105-112) This dactylic middle stanza of the poem marks the transi- 
tion to the vision of the Gods blessing humanity, with which the re- 
maining stanzas are occupied. Note especially the order in which 
these blessings are conferred. 

115) 2^5cmi^, i.e. Law, was personified as the goddess of justice 
and order. The ascription to her of the acts mentioned in this stan- 
za is Schiller's. 

119) be« @tt)j öcrborgcnc SKöd^te. These hidden powers dwelling 
by the Styx, the river of Hades, were the avenging Furies. Juno calls 
the Styx to witness, " the greatest oath and the most terrible to the 
blessed Gods." Iliad xv., 37-8. 

121) ber ®Ött bcr (Sffc. Vulcan, son of Jupiter and Juno; "the 
famed craftsman." Iliad 1., 571. 

122) crflnbungörcit^cv. Homer refers to Vulcan at work on the 
shield of Achilles : " therein fashioned he much cunning work from his 
wise heart." Iliad xviii., 481-2. 

124) §od^geIc]^rt. German critics have objected to the use of this 
epithet on account of its " comical suggestion." It is familiar as an 
old-fashioned title of scholars, " most learned." 

129) Minerva, the goddess of wisdom and skill. Under the name 
of Pallas Athene she was worshipped as the patron deity of Athens. 

132)' bcm ®bttcrl)eer, i.e. the company of the gods who are directly 
to assist in building the city. 

140) ber ©renggott, the ancient Italian god of boundaries. Terminus. 

145) The nymphs were the myriad spirits with which the ancients 
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peopled the realm of nature. Oreads were the nymphs of the moun- 
tains. 

146) Compare Homer's description : " Artemis the Archer, moveth 
down the mountain, either along the ridges of lofty Taygetus or Ery- 
manthus, taking her pastime in the chase of boars and swift deer, and 
with her the wild wood-nymphs disport them, the daughters of Zeus." 
Odyssey vi., 102-6. 

154) bcr fd)ilfbcfröngtc ®ott, the river-god crowned with reeds. 

157) The Hours (Horae) were, according to Hesiod, three daughters 
of Zeus and Themis, Order, Justice and Peace. 

x6z) ben WlttXQOtt, Neptune, brother of Jupiter, builder of the walls 
of Troy. Iliad xxi., 446-7. 

162) be« ^^rlbente«. The three-pronged scepter was the almost 
never lacking symbol of the god of the sea. 

167) Hermes or Mercury, the messenger of the gods, also the pat- 
ron diety of commerce. 

168) ber SWauern SBaU, the fortifying walls. 

170) Apollo, the god of music, leader of the nine muses (Camoenae). 
Of a banquet of the gods Homer says : " §0 feasted they all day till 
the setting of the sun ; nor was their soul aught stinted of the fair 
banquet, nor of the beauteous lyre that Apollo held, and the Muses 
singing alternately with sweet voice." Iliad i., 601-4. 

171) 9Ko6 bcr 3etten,i.e. rhythm. 

175-6) These lines suggest the legend of Amphion, to the music of 
whose lyre stones moved and formed the walls of Thebes. 

179) Cybele, the Great Mother, a goddess of the Earth, is repre- 
sented in ancient art with a mural crown. This fact may possibly 
have suggested the mention of Cybele here. 

185) The myrtle was sacred to Venus, as a symbol of youth and 
beauty. 

186) bic ©Otterlönlgln, Juno, the wife of Jupiter, was the deity pre- 
siding over marriage. 
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189) bem ^otbm Mnafnn, Amor or Love, an immortal youüi. 

192) ©fgnenb, G.\ G.*, Ms. 1805; ffteidit, A.» 

198) At the dose of the first half of this poem, Ceres approached 
Jupiter as a suppliant ; now at the close of the second half she officiates 
as priestess at h» altar, doubdess rendering thanks. 

T99) Schiller seems to have confused the extension of the hand in 
blessing, and the (Christian) folding of the hands (not hand) in 
prayer. 

tot-8) The meaning of this somewhat obscure stanza would appear 
to be that man, not being a law unto himself as is the beast which 
loves and the god which has perfect freedom, can attain this only 
through union and subordination to moral laws. 



Date of Composition, ©(^ifler'd (Salenber states that |^ rnth 
Seanber was finished June 17, 1801. The poet had completed, April 
16, 1801, his "incomparable" (Croethe to S., April 20, 1801,) drama, 
^e 3ungfrau Don Orleans, and, while undecided as to a subject for a 
new drama, wrote incidentally the present ballad. In his letter to 
Goethe of June 28, S. wrote that, despite the bad weather which had 
unfavorably affected his health and lessened bis activity, he had suc- 
ceeded in finishing for his publisher, Cotta, a ballad entitled Seanbcr 
mtb f)ero. It was first published in the Xaf(^enbu(^ ffir !S)ainen fuv 
1802. 

Source. It is not known that Schiller was under special obliga- 
tion to any of the numerous versions of the legend of the two lovers. 
Hero and Leander. Their story had been one of great popularity 
ever since the days of Vergil, who was the first to make mention of 
it, and then, without giving names, as though they were already weK 
known. "What of the youth whose marrow the fierceness of I^ve 
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has turned to fiame ? Late in the dark night he swims o*er seas boil- 
ing with bursting storms ; and over his head the huge gates of the 
sky thunder ; and the seas, dashing on the rocks, call to him to return : 
nor can the thought of his parents' agony entice him back, nor of 
the maiden doomed to a cruel death upon his corpse." (Georg, iii., 
258-63).) Translated by an Oxford graduate, as quoted in J. A. 
Symonds's Studies in the Greek Poets, ch. xxii. The most elaborate 
and important poems with this subject are those of Musaeus, a Greek 
grammarian of the fifth century, and of Marlowe, the great English 
poet of the Elizabethan age. The chapter of Symonds's Studies just 
referred to contains an extended analysis of the poem of Musaeus and 
a comparison of it with the work of Marlowe. 

Title. Jpcro unb Seonber, ©aUabe, T.°*, G.', G.* ; $ero unb Sconbcr, 
Ms. 1805. 

x-fl) bie oltergrauen ^dß^tx, two strongholds erected near the sites 
of ancient Sestus and Abydus, respectively, by Mohammed II. the 
Conqueror, shortly after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

4) $eUedf>ont. This classical name was derived from the myth of 
Helle, who, accompan3nng her brother Phryxos in a magical flight on 
the back of the golden-fleeced ram, slipped from its back and was 
drowned in the waters of the strait. See lines 1 21- 140. 

5) ber !S)arbaneIlen, the name of the fortifications on the shore as 
well as of the strait itself. 

6) The strait is at its narrowest here, being only about a mile wide. 

13) Slmor«: see 3)0« (SCcuf. gefl, 189. 

14) ^ebc, the goddess of youth, daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
cup-bearer to the Olympian gods. 

17-20) These lines suggest the flight of Shakespeare's pair of star- 
crossed lovers, Romeo and Juliet. 

21) @c(!o«, a town on the European side of the Hellespont, men- 
tioned along with Abydus already in the Iliad ii, 836. The towns are 
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about twenty miles from the mouth of the strait. Musaeus had de> 
scribed the home of Hero thus : " A bower beset with noises of the 
sea, and high as heaven, is my home ; there I dwell together with only 
one servant, before the city walls of Sestos, above the deep-waved shore, 
with ocean for my neighbor : such is the stem will of my parents. 
Nor are there maidens of my age to keep me company, nor dances of 
young men close by ; but everlastingly at night and morn a roaring 
from the windy sea assails my ears." (Symonds's translation.) 

25) ^btjbod, on the Asiatic shore, nearly opposite <Sef!o9. ^b^bo0] 
ber t^euren, in S.*s still extant original draft of the ballad, but altered 
as above by him before printing. 

27) It was at this point that Xerxes bridged the strait with boats 
in 480 B.C. 

31) The allusion is to Theseus guided from the labjrrinth, where he 
had slain the Minotaur, by the thread which Ariadne had given him. 

34-6) Jason, having used the ointment which the enamoured prin- 
cess Medea had given him, was enabled to yoke the brazen-footed, 
flame-breathing bulls as a condition of receiving the golden fleece. 

37-40) Orpheus descended to Hades, the realm of Pluto, and 
brought away his wife Eurydice by the charm of his music. Orpheus 
accompanied the expedition of Jason in search of the golden fleece ; 
they are said to have passed up the Hellespont. 

45) On May 3, 1810, less than nine years after Schiller wrote this 
ballad, Lord Byron swam from Sestus to Abydus. Referring to the 
distance, Lord B. wrote : " The whole distance from the place whence 
we started to our landing on the other side, including the length we 
were carried by the current, was computed by those on board the 
frigate at upwards of four English miles, though the actual breadth is 
barely one." 

46) $ontu«=$cac«ponto« ; see 1. 87, ba« aj^ecr. 

48) ©trebenb nat^ bem teuren @tranb, G.*, G.*, Ms. 1805 ; ©teuernb 
nac^ bem fernen @tronb, T.°». 
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53) W»er befionbncn, T.", G.\ G.*, fti^werbcöollen (in original Ms., 
but altered before printing). 

70) ©roucttöottcnt, in original Ms. altered to @d^aucrt)0llera. 

71) $cfper, the evening star. 

76) ©en ergrimmten SBtnter na^n, T.«», G.», G.*; @id^ bcnraul^cn 
Söinter na!)n, orig. Ms. 

81) The sun is in the zodiacal sign Libra (The Balance) at the time 
of the autumnal equinox. 

85) i>ic ©onnenroffe, the fire-breathing steeds which drew the chariot 
of the sun. 

87) ba« aWcer, the sea of Helle. 

g4) fd^tüär^Utftt. Schiller seems to have been fond of the unusual 
ending in -t ; compare !5)ie Äronit^c be« 3bt)fuö, 16, graulid^tem ; also 
2)er Xandjtx, 92, rojtgten. 

96) S:etl)t)«] 2:i)Ctt)«, T.°*, G.\ G.^ Ms. 1805, the wife of Oceanus. 
bunted] gange«, orig. Ms., altered to bunte« before printing. 

97) Ovid, the well known Roman poet of the first century, makes 
Leander say in an imaginary letter to Hero (Heroldes xviii., 131), 
that the arching dolphin knew of their love, and that he thought him- 
self not unknown to the fishes. 

100) §efate, a goddess who presided over magical arts. 

Z04) bu foUtefl trügen, men say that thou deceivest. 

105) greöler, in orig. Ms. altered from Sajlrer. 

112) SWüßt' id^, I would have been obliged. 

120) bcgroingt, in orig. Ms. altered from gewinnt. 

Z2i) The love of the god of the sea for Helle as described in this 
and the following stanza is an invention of Schiller's. Ovid, Heroldes 
xix., Hero's answer to Leander's letter, represents Hero as appealing 
to Neptune on the ground of his former loves, which she enumerates 
m part, lines 129-36. 

122) (Sro«, the Greek name corresponding to Amor, 1. 13. Schiller 
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gave himself no trouble to employ in the ballads or elsewhere a e^n- 
sistent, i. e. wholly Greek or wholly Latin, terminology in referring 
to the characters of classical mythology, but seems to have chosen 
names on grounds of familiarity or euphony. 

124) See note on 1. 4. ^eUe mit bem ^ruber, in orig. Ms. altered 
from 'ifladi bem fernen Äolt^oö. 

128) ©riffjl bu, in orig. Ms. altered from Sc^uenb. ^d^Iunb, G.\ 
G.'; 2:eic^,orig. Ms., T.°*. 

130) ben aReerc«grunb, G.«, G.«; bein flutcnb «eit^, orig. Ms., T.". 

139) gü^re mit ben otelgeliebten in orig. Ms. 

140) Altered in orig. Ms. from ©litcfrK^ auf ber SSogen Sda^n. 
141-50) This stanza shows the hand of the skilled dramatist. 

151) Attention was drawn long since to the similarity of this de- 
scription to that of the storm in Vergil's iSneid i., 81-. 

15a) 5Betterbä(^f, poetically, "torrents." 

156) (Stürme, tempestuous winds, tempests. 

159) Compare S>fr Xaudijtv, 40, 48. 

162) erbarme, unusual for erbarme bic^. 

169-70) Schiller first wrote @elbfl ba« (^c^iff mit (Sid^enrtt)^ Birgt 
ftc^ in ber |t(^cru Buc^t, but substituted the words of the text before 
printing. 

171-30) This stanza is written in the margin of Schiller's orig. Ms., 
and is consequently supposed to have been a later insertion. 

194) ©d^aumcnb, G.', G.*; 5)onnernb, T.". 

195) See note on 169. 

197) Musaeus relates that *' an envious gust blew out the guiding 
lamp." 

198-200) Schiller first wrote !S)te i^eleut^terin ber ^^n, Unb H 
fpru}t ber (Schaum ber ^raubung ©ifd^enb an ben geffen an, but sub- 
stituted the words of the text before printing. 

aox) 9[p^robite, Venus, the goddess of love, who was said to have 
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Sprung from the foam (ä^pöc) of the sea. Horace, Odes i., 3, invokes 
her protection for his friend Vergil, who was about to start on a voy- 
age to Athens. 

ao6) In the Odyssey iii., 425-6, Nestor, referring to a heifer 
about to be sacrificed, says: "And let one again bid Laerces 
the goldsmith to come hither that he may gild the horns of the 
heifer." 

an) The goddess Leukothea comes to the aid of Ulysses when 
struggling for his life on the raft in the stormy sea : " Here, take this 
veil immortal and wind it about thy breast, so there is no fear that 
thou suffer aught or perish.*' (Odyssey, v., 346-7.) 

223) (So0, Aurora, 71; (Sod 9tofenpferbe auf, in orig. Ms. altered to 
the words in the text. 

232) Ijeirgen Bä^tom, in orig. Ms. altered from l^tebedft^mur. 

237) S^rofllod, in orig. Ms. altered from ülautiod. 

238) ©lieft jtc, in orig. Ms. altered from 2:ro(lIo«. 
245) bad ®iM, in orig. Ms. altered from bad fd^önfle. 

247) brinein Stempel, in orig. Ms. altered from bir ge. Diintzer re- 
fers with approval to Lessing's conjecture that the tower [f^elfentucm, 
1. 21,] was a part of the temple of the goddess, whose worship had 
been in charge of Hero's ancestors. 

250) $enud, Aphrodite, 1. 201. 

25g) An urn was the usual attribute of personified river gods in 
ancient mythology and art. 



Date of Composition. In a letter to Goethe, Feb. ix, 1802. 
Schiller, referring to some business transactions which were as ever 
uncongenial, goes on to say : " Under these circumstances I have 
not made much progress with a little poem, Cassandra, which I had 
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begun in a quite propitious frame of mind." At this time Schiller 
could have done little more than plan the poem. He sent the com- 
pleted poem to the publisher, Cotta, July 9, 1802. See ©ricflDCd^fcl 
giDifc^cu <Sd|ittcr unb Sotta, t)«gl). toon 2Ö. SSoÜmev, (Stuttgart, 1876, @. 
461. His next mention of it is in a letter to Körner, Sept. 9, 1802, as 
follows : " In order that you may not meanwhile entirely lose faith in 
my productivity, I enclose ^offanbra, a little poem which I wrote last 
month. You may perhaps regret that the idea of this poem, which 
might possibly have furnished the material for a tragedy, has been 
used only for a lyric. May the trifle give you pleasure I *' It will 
be noted that the statement as to the composition of the poem in the 
" last month " is inexact, judging from the letter to Cotta. 

Source. Cassandra is described by Homer as the fairest daughter 
of Priam, the peer of Aphrodite. The Greek tragic poet Aeschylus, 
in the Agamemnon, further represents Cassandra as a prophetess 
inspired by Apollo, but destined to be believed by no one, since she 
had failed to give her promised love to the god. Symonds, in the 
Studies of the Greek Poets, chap, xii., gives a valuable extended de- 
scription of the part of Cassandra in this her most important appear- 
ance in classical literature. The events of Schiller's poem are sup- 
posed to have occurred shortly before the close of the Trojan war, 
when Achilles, according to a post-Homeric legend, had become en- 
amoured of Pol3rxena, a daughter of King Priam, and as an accepted 
suitor had come to claim his bride. The present lyric is wholly 
Schiller's in its conception. Its form is of the simplest, that of a 
monologue ; its single theme, the hopeless misery in which Cassandra 
lived, resulting from her knowledge of the future. 

Title. Äoffanbra, T.°', G.\ G.*, Ms. 1805. 

x) Xxoia or 3llon, 3tium, the capital city of the kingdom of Troas 
in northwestern Asia Minor, which was sacked and burned by the al 
lied Grecian princes in 1 184 B.C., according to the common legend. 
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a) tie l^o^c gefic, the lofty citadel of Troy, named Pergamum. 

7) ^Id^iUc«, the son of Peleus and Thetis, and the hero of the Iliad. 

8) frcit, is about to wed. 

9) The laurel was sacred to Apollo, in whose temple the marriage 
was to take place. 

12) be« Xiftjmbvitx^, the Thymbrian, a name frequently applied to 
Apollo from a temple dedicated to him inThymbra, a town of Troas. 

14) bacd^ant'fd^c, bacchanalian, a term derived originally from the 
unrestrained revelry which accompanied the worship of Bacchus. 

23) bic ^rteflcrbinbc. The head-band or fillet was one of the insig- 
nia of the prophetic office. 

27) bie alten Altern, Priam and Hecuba. Homer refers frequently 
to Priam as aged. 

34) $t)nten, the god of marriage is represented in ancient art with 
a wedding torch. 

36) The allusion is to the sacrifice which preceded a wedding. 

39) bc3 OotteS, of that divinity. Schiller chose not to make particu- 
lar reference to Eris, the goddess of strife, whom he conceives (1. 125) 
to be the deity renewing the fatal conflict. 

48) The oracle Pytho at Delphi, a town in Phocis, about 75 miles 
northwest of Athens, was one of the most famous shrines of antiqui- 
ty, arger, cruel. 

62) ben bluf gen @d)ein, the bloody vision, i. e. of the massacres 
which were to accompany the swiftly approaching destruction of 
Troy. 

70) ben 5(ugcnbUcf, the present moment. 

73) Never with the bridal garland have I decked, etc. 

gi) Achilles refers to himself in the Iliad, i., 24^^ as ^' t)ie best of 
the Achaians" (Greeks). 

92) umfal)n, an old form of umfangen. 

97) According to Homer, II., xiii., 363-7, Cassandra was betrothed 
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to Othryoneus, but according to a later version of the legend, i¥lneid 
ii., 341-6, to Corocbus. In each case Homer and Vergil refer to her 
lover only to mention immediately his death. 

103) Cassandra was haunted by the true vision of her lover's near 
death. 

105) Partien, spectres. Cassandra's knowledge of all the secrets of 
death and the retention of her reason indicate the grandeur of her 
character. 

106) $io[erpina, the wife of Pluto, the lord of Hades. 

1 13-20) This stanza refers to Cassandra's death at the hand of 
Clytemnestra (Odyssey, xi., 421-3). As a captive at the fall of Troy, 
Cassandra had fallen to the lot of Agamemnon, King of Mycenae and 
commander-in-chief of the Grecian host, and accompanied him on the 
return to his home, where both were murdered. See Odyssey iv., 
519-37 ; xi., 405-34, and Aeschylus, Agamemnon. 

114) ha^ ajiorberougc, G.-; be« 5Körbcr8 3lugc, T°\ G.\ 

124) The assassin of Achilles was Paris, son of Priam, according 
to the version of the legend given by Servius, the 4th century gram- 
marian, commenting on Vergil's ^Eneid, iii., 321-4. 

125) " Eris, whose fury wearieth not, sister and friend of murderous 
Ares" (Iliad, iv., 440-1). 

tl^re ^d^Iangen, her snaky locks. 



Date of Composition. ©d^iUcr'« Solcnbcr states that the pres- 
ent ballad, there entitled 9luboIpl) öon $ab«biirg, was finished April 
25, 1803. ^* w^s probably included among the recently completed 
poems which Schiller enclOHd in his letter to Goethe on the following 
May a4tht 
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Source. Schiller had finished, on Feb. ist, 1803, his drama, !S)ie 
53rout öon SJieffina, and it was in the course of his immediate prepar- 
ation for his next play, ,,2Bi(^eIm !£ctt/' that he came upon the follow- 
ing narrative in the chronicle of Tschudi, the Swiss historian of the 
sixteenth century. See Schiller's note, p. 83. 

At this time [1266], Count Rudolph of Habsburg (afterward emper- 
or) was riding with his servants to the hunt with hawk and hounds 
(geii $et|^en itnb 3cigen), and as he came along with his horse into a 
meadow he heard a bell ringing. He rode through the thicket in the 
direction of the sound to learn what it was, and, finding a priest with 
the blessed sacrament and his sacristan, who preceded him with the 
bell. Count Rudolph descended from his horse, knelt down, and did 
reverence to the holy sacrament. Now as they stood on the bank of 
a stream, the priest placed the holy sacrament on the ground beside 
him, began to draw off his shoes and was about to wade through the 
risen waters, for the bridge had been washed away by the flood. The 
Count asked the priest whither he was going ; the priest replied : " I 
am carrying the blessed sacrament to a man who is grievously ill, and 
now when I come to this water I find the bridge swept away, and so 
must wade through, that the sick man suffer no deprivation." There- 
upon Count Rudolph had the priest sit upon his horse with the holy 
sacrament and perform his duty, in order that the sick man might not 
fail of his presence. Soon one of his servants came, and the Count 
took his horse and joined again in the hunt. When now the priest 
returned home he himself brought the horse to Count Rudolph with 
many expressions of gratitude for the favor and goodness which he 
had shown him. Then spoke Count Rudolph : " God forbid that I or 
any servant of mine should knowingly mount the horse which has 
borne my Lord and Master. Shouldst thou deem that thou mayst 
not rightfully keep it, then use it in God's service, for I have given 
it to Him from whom I have soul, body, honor and riches." 
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The priest said : " Sir, now may God bestow upon thee honor and 
dignity here in this world and yonder eternally." 

The next morning the Count rode to the little Cloister Var in the 
Limagt, situated between Zürich and Baden, where there lived a holy 
nun whom he wished to visit. She said to him : " Sir, thou hast yes- 
terday done honor to God Almighty with the horse which thou lentest 
the priest in charity ; that will Almighty God requite to you and your 
descendants, and thou shalt forsooth know that thou and thy descend- 
ants are to come to supreme honor in this world." 

Afterwards this priest became chaplain to the Electoral Archbishop 
of Mentz, and bore such witness to him and others of the virtue and 
noble qualities of Count Rudolph that his name became celebrated 
throughout the whole realm ; and he was later chosen Emperor. 

Title. S)er @raf »on ^ab^burg, T.°*, Ms. 1805 ; 2)cr Oraf öoti 
$ab8burg, SBaUabc, G.*. The castle of Habsburg, now in ruins, is in 
the Canton of Aargau, in northern Switzerland. 

i) The kings of Germany were crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle up to 

JJaiferprad^t, imperial magnificence. Rudolph I. was elected King 
of Germany and Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire on the 29th of 
September, 1273, and was crowned as King of Germany at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on the 28th of October following. For an account of the 
four distinct imperial coronations, see Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 
chap. xii. 

3) SfJuboIf« l)eitigc TladjU Compare Voss's translation of Homer's 
Uphy fi4pos *A\Kiv6oio (Od. vii., 167,) „blc l)clUge SÄat^t be« 2(lfl- 
noo3." 

5) As to the composition of the electoral college, consult Bryce *s 
Holy Roman Empire, ch. xiv, " To each electorate there was at- 
tached a great office . . . The three prelates [the archbishops of 
Mentz, Treves and Cologne] were axchchancellors of Germany, Gaul 
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and Burgundy, and Italy, respectively : Bohemia cupbearer, the Pals- 
grave seneschal. Saxony marshal, and Brandenburg chamberlain/* 

6) ber ^öl)mc, the King of Bohemia, Ottocar II., disapproved of 
Rudolph's election, and absented himself from the coronation at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. See Schiller's note, p. 83. 

be« pcrlcubcn SBcin«, partitive genitive, an obsolete construction. 
Compare Whitney's German Grammar, 220, 3 ; compare 5)ad @icgc8* 
fcp, 98, gicgt be« SBeln«. 

7) See note on 1. 5. 

8) The ancients reckoned seven planets. Schiller's mixture of 
ancient and modern conceptions is by poetical license. 

S^or. The thought in Job's inspired line (xxxviiL, 7), " When the 
morning stars sang together," is constantly reappearing with more or 
less distinctness in literature. 

10) 2)lc Söürbc be« 2lmtc«=3^r toilrbtge« Wait 

11) S3alton, here = gallery. 

15) t^erberblid^en. This adjective is of the weak declension, although 
coordinate with longem. For numerous classical instances of similar 
violation of the grammatical theory see Sanders, SBorterbuc^ ber 
^auptfd^ipicrigtciten In ber beuttdftcn @prad^e, s. v. ©eHinotlon ber 
@igenfd)aft«tt)örter, 10. 

16) Since the death of the Emperor Conrad II. in 1254, and pre 
vious to Rudolph's election, there had been no imiversally recog- 
nized head of the Empire. This period, known as the Great Inter- 
regnum, is thus described by Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, chap. xiii. : 
" Every floodgate of anarchy was opened: prelates and barons ex- 
tended their domains by war ; robber-knights infested the highways 
and the rivers ; the misery of the weak, the tyranny and violence of 
the strong, were such as had not been seen for centuries." 

25-30) Historical evidence shows Rudolph's attitude towards the 
minstrels to have been exactly the contrary to that given in this bat 
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lad. These poets of the Emperor's time abound in complaints of his 
ungenerous treatment of them. See especially Gervinus, ©efd^id^te 
i)er bcutfc^cn 2)Htting, Bd. IL, S. 7-10, 1853. In judging of the Em- 
peror, however, it would be unjust to overlook the great claims of 
state upon him and the actually low ebb of poetry. 
32) Xaloxt, a robe reaching down to the ankles {ta/i). 

35) This line has five instead of four accented syllables. 

36) SD^inne, love, is a middle high German word, revived in the last 
half of the eighteenth century, when attention began to be paid to the 
literature of the early periods. 

44) @tunbe, hour, i. e. of inspiration. 

45-6) Compare John Hi., 8: **The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit. " 

46) üon tvannen, obsolete expression = lool^er. 

53) That Schiller meant that the noble hunter was riding forth to 
the hunt and not already engaged in it is plain from line 55, which de- 
picts the attendant as following, bearing the weapons. 

54) The specification of the game as chamois is due to Schiller. 

55) 3äflerflefd)o6, unusual, for Sogbgcftftog ; in any event a strange 
term to apply to a bow. 

59) bem Selb bed ^errn, the body of the Lord, i. e. the consecrated 
bread or wafer. 

61) ber ®raf. The minstrel describes more definitely the hunter, 
whom he had previously (line 53) called merely ein eb(er $e(b. 

63) mit 3>emut entblößet, reverently uncovered. 

70) burd^fd^ritte. The sequence of tenses would require burc^' 
fd^relte. 

71) Söaö jc^afffl bu? = ©a« maäjft bu? 

80) nadPenb, or the more usual form ttacft, is commonly applied in 
case of absence of covering on the entire body, while bloß, bare, re- 
fers to uncovered separate parts. 
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83) fein, archaic and poetic for feiner ; begel^rcn governs the geni- 
tive only in elevated diction, otherwise the accusative. 

86) SSergnflget = befrlebigt, satisfies. 

90) am, G.*; Im, T.*»*, Ms. 1805. 

93) f ürberl^in, henceforth ; a more usual word with this meaning is 
fernerhin. 

g8-ioo) According to the theory of the mediaeval empire, every 
Christian ruler owed fealty to the Emperor and he to God. 

103) Ijier unb bort, in S^fc^ubi, l^lc im ^it unb borten emiglUc^. 

105) Rudolph had been elected protector of the cantons of Urif 
Schwytz, and Unterwaiden in 1257, and military commander by the 
citizens of Zürich in 1264. 

107-10) Of Rudolf's six daughters, three married noblemen of high 
rank, and three married kings, or nobles who became such. 

no) gtän§en, sc. mögen eudft ; " and may they be illustrious to the 
latest generation." 

Z16) Schiller may have had in mind the passage in the Odyssey, 
viii., 83-6, in which an act of Ulysses under somewhat similar drcum- 
stances is referred to : " This song it was that the famous minstrel 
sang ; but Odysseus caught his great purple doak with his stalwart 
hands and drew it down over his head and hid his comely face, for he 
was ashamed to shed tears beneath his brows in presence of the 
Phaeacians.'* 

120) üereftrte, G.*; üere^rt, T.*»*. 

From a letter to Kömer, July i6th, 1803, we learn that Schiller 
deemed himself especially successful in the composition of this ballad 
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9a« Htf^t^ftft^ 

Date of Composition. ©d^iUer'd (Patenter states that this poem, 
there called gelben »or Sroja, was finished May 22d, 1803. The poet 
sent it to Goethe May 24th with the statement that it represented 
" the execution of an idea which our circle gave me some year and a 
half ago, because all social songs which do not have a poetical sub- 
ject fall into the commonplace tone of free-mason songs. I intended 
consequently to descend at once upon the rich fields of the Iliad and 
take all that I could carry. *' His words accompan)ang a copy of the 
poem sent to Wilhelm von Humboldt, Aug. i8th, 1803, are of similar 
purport : " I enclose a song which had its origin in an intention to 
give social singing a more elevated text. German songs, such as are 
commonly sung in social gatherings, have almost without exception 
the commonplace prosaic tone of free-mason songs, because life fur- 
nishes no material for poetry ; hence I chose for this song the poetic 
basis of the Homeric age, and introduce the old heroic personages of 
the Iliad. So at least we escape the prose of life, and are in better 
society." 

Source. The letters to Goethe and W. v. Humboldt, just referred 
to, show that the poem was wholly original with Schiller in its concep- 
tion ; in details, however, the poet was minutely faithful to the tradi- 
tions of antiquity, so that it would be easy to find in classical literature 
parallels to nearly every descriptive trait or epithet employed. 

Title. 2)a« ®lcgc«fcfl, T.°*, G.*, Ms. 1805. 

I) ^riam'« gcpc, Pergamum, the citadel of Troy, ,,blc ^O^C gcflc," 
^affanbra, 2. 

6) be« ©cUcSponto«, see note on ^ero unb 2tanhtx, 1. 4. 

7) The Greeks could be said to be on their homeward journey, as 
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this line would be naturally understood, only inasmuch as they had 
left the plain and entered the ships. 

9-ia) It will be observed that each stanza of the poem ends with a 
chorus of four lines, which in general repeats the sentiment and often 
many of the words which directly precede. They are words of reflec- 
tion or exhortation, and are uttered in the persons of various easily 
recognized participants in the scene. 

13) Vergil, JEn. ii., 766, describes the captive women and children 
at the fall of Troy as „3n longen 9icit|n gelagert" (Schiller's trans- 
lation of the second book of the ^Eneid, „2)ie äc^Pölfung öon Xtoia/' 
Str. 128.) 

14) 2^roJcrlnnen, a form to which either S^rojonerinnen or Kroerin» 
nen is to be preferred. 

a6) " Kalchas, son of Thestor, most excellent far of augurs, who knew 
both things that were and that should be and that had been before, 
and guided the ships of the Achaians to Ilios by his soothsaying that 
Phcebus Apollo bestowed upon him." Iliad, i., 69-72. 

27) ^oHq«, Minerva; see !J)q« (Stcilflfc^e gcft, 129-36. 

29-30) The " Earth-embracer " is a Homeric epithet of Poseidon, 
Neptune. It* is well known that the ancients supposed the river 
Oceanus to flow around the whole world as its ultimate boundary. 

33) " For nine whole years we were busy about them, devising their 
ruin with all manner of craft." Odyssey, iii., 118. Nestor, who ut- ' 
ters these words, gives shortly after an account of the divided counsels 
of the Greeks as to the return home. 

35) Compare Ver^Vs per/rcfo temporis oroe ^iEn. vi., 745). 

37) "Lord Agamemnon, son of Atreus, lead an hundred ships. 
With him followed most and goodliest folk by far; and in their 
midst himself was clad in flashing bronze, all glorious, and was pre- 
eminent amid all warriors, because he was goodliest and led folk far 
greatest in number " (Iliad, ii., 576-80). 
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40) The Scamander was a river which rose on Mount Ida and 
flowed through the plain of Troy. 

41 ) When the death of his comrade Patroclns was announced» " a 
black cloud of grief enwrapped Achilles " (Iliad, xviii., 22). 

49-54) These prophetic words of Ulysses refer to Agamemnon's 
own murder at the instigation of his faithless wife Clytemnestra. See 
note on Äaffanbra, 113-20. 

55) ^pvaäi% G.*; @prad^, T.°*, correctly omitting the % as the 
subject follows. 

56) Ht^enend. Athene, Minerva, of whom Ulysses was an especial 
favorite. 

57-8) The allusion is to Penelope, the faithful spouse of Ulysses. 
She is here most effectively contrasted with Clytemnestra. 

57) ©attinn, T.*^, Ms. 1805; ©ottln, G.^ 
59) " For woman is false." 

6a) ber ^Stribe ; Menelaus, the son of Atreus, and brother of Aga- 
memnon. It will be remembered that the wife of Menelaus now re- 
covered in war was Helen, whom Paris, the Trojan prince, while he 
was the guest of her husband, had seduced and then taken to Troy. 

68) be« Äroniben, of the son of Kronos, Zeus. 

71) A frequent epithet of Jupiter is the Hospitable; "the Warden 
of domestic Right." 

74) The brave son of Oileus was Ajax the Less, the leader of the 
Lokrians. Homer describes him as boastful and irreverent. 

79-80) As Patroclus was one of the noblest of the Grecian heroes, 
one whom Achilles called " dearest and most honored," so by contrast 
Thersites is mentioned, the ill>favored, the ceaseless chatterer, and 
the reviler of heroes j see the Iliad ii., 212-221. 

81) Xonnen. For instances of similar unusual inflection see San- 
ders, ^ouptfd^wicrlgfcitcn, s. v, SBeiblic^c ©aupttobrtcr ; Whitney's 
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German Grammar, 95. Compare Schiller's ?icb t)on bcr ®iodt, I, 
irgcfl gemauert in bcr (grben." 

85) There is nothing in this stanza which shows unmistakably who 
the speaker was. Against the natural assumption that Ajax the Less 
is still speaking and addresses his great namesake as brother, plausi- 
ble reasons have been urged for assigning the words to Teucros, who 
was the half-brother of Ajax the Greater, and whose renown among 
the Greeks would well justify his introduction here. 

86) "Ever may they thmk of thee." 

87) geflen. The festivals at which, as in the case of the later games, 
poets sing of the heroes. 

88) Ulysses, addressing the shade of Ajax, says : " What a tower 
of strength fell in thy fall ! " (Odyssey xi., 556.) 

89) The reference is to the attack of the Trojans on the Grecian 
ships described in the Iliad xv., 379 ff. Homer's account, however, 
assigns even greater valor on this occasion to Patroclus. 

gi) These are the familiar Homeric epithets of Ulysses. 

ga) The armor of the fallen Achilles, whose body Ajax and Ulysses 
had united in rescuing from the Trojans, was given to Ulysses as a 
prize for the greater share in this deed. This story is the subject of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, xii., 580-xiii., 398. 

95) Compare Ovid, Met. xiii., 390, who represents Ajax as saying, 
just before his self-murder, that none other than Ajax might overcome 
Ajax. 

97) The sire of Neoptolemus was Achilles. 

g8) A libation was customarily poured out as a drink-offering to 
the Gods. 

'Jltoptoltm, shortened form of Neoptolemus ; comp. 1. 62 ber Strib 
for ber Sttribc. 

be« ©ein« ; see note on !2)er ®raf oon ©ab«bürg, 6. 

ZÖ5) Achilles, refusing to be appeased by an embassage from Aga» 
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memnon, said that his goddess-mother, Thetis, had told him that ** if 
I abide here and besiege the Trojans* city, then my returning home 
is taken from me, but my fame s)iall be imperishable/' Iliad ix., 
412-13. 

Z09) SBcil, T.°*, G.* ; SBcnn, Ms. 1805. 

xxx) ^cltorn ; for the obsolete ending, -n or -en, see Whitney's 
Grammar, 105. 

X12) The son of Tydeus, King of Aetolia, was Diomedes, to whose 
exploits the fifth book of the Iliad is given. His fame for preeminent 
valor and of being "great-hearted'* was doubtless in Schiller's mind 
when he chose him to speak the praise of the great Trojan. Goetzin- 
ger is of the opinion that the choice was made on the ground of the 
episode of Diomedes and Glaucus, Iliad vi., 119-234, which was a 
favorite passage of Schiller's ; see his Über naiöc unb fentimcntatif^e 
!^td^tung. 

118) ©ort, biblical; compare Luther's mein ©ort, Ps. xviii., 3, "my 
strong rock." 

xax) " Nestor, pleasant of speech, the clear-voiced orator of the 
Pylians, he from whose tongue flowed discourse sweeter than honey. 
Two generations of mortal men already had he seen perish, that had 
been of old time born and nurtured with him in goodly Pylos, and he 
was king among the third." Iliad i., 247-52. His drinking is referred 
to by Homer. 

124) ©efubn, the wife of Priam ; like Nestor, aged. 

127) Bacchus, the god of wine, one of whose surnames was Lyaeus, 
deliverer from care. 

133-6) Schiller borrowed the thought in these lines from Homer : 
" For even fair-haired Niobe bethought her of meat, she whose twelve 
children perished in her halls, six daughters and six lusty sons. The 
sons, Apollo, in his anger against Niobe, slew with arrows from his 
silver bow; and the daughters, archer Artemis; for that Niobe 
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matched herself against the fair-cheeked Leto, saying that the goddess 
bare but twain, but herself many children ; so they, though they were 
but twain, destroyed the others all." Iliad xxiv., 602-9. 

135) Compare j£)a« (SIcuri|d)C geft, 25. 

139) ?ctljc, the river of Oblivion in the Lower World. 

Z45) il^rem @ott, Apollo ; see notes on ^affanbra. 

146) bic @c^crin, Cassandra. 

153-4) The thought is from Horace, Odes iii., 1,38-40: ''Black 
Care quits not the brazen trireme, and sits behind the horseman." 
Lonsdale and Lee's translation. 

Z53-6) Düntzer would assign very plausibly these lines to a chorus 
of Grecian soldiers. 



9nr |ll|i«ttfä0tr* 

Date of Composition. @d)iller'8 (Satcnbcr states that he wrote 
to his friend Becker, enclosing „2)cr Sllpcnjoger/ July 5th, 1804. This 
is, to be sure, only presumptive evidence that the poem was finished 
at about this time. 

Source. Schiller was probably indebted to the reading prepara- 
tory to the composition of the drama SBil^etm XcU for his knowledge 
of the following legend, the incidents of which are made use of in the 
poem. 

*' An aged couple had a disobedient son who would not tend their 
cattle, but wished to go hunt the chamois. Not long after he lost his 
way among the icy valleys and fields of snow, and thought that he 
would lose his life. Then the Spirit of the mountain came and said 
to him : ** The chamois which you are hunting are my herd. Why 
do you persecute them ? " Notwithstanding, the Spirit showed him 
the path and he went home and tended the cattle for his parents." 
(©d^riftcn üon Ä'arl Victor ö. 53oniicttcn, 3"^^^^^ i793. S. 118-9, as 
quoted by Gödeke, Schiller's ©ebic^tc, 187 1, p. 461. 
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Title. 2>er ^l^)cnjfiger, B. T., G.», Ms. 1805. 

X-18) In the first three stanzas Schiller ascribes to the mother of 
the youth words which depict the innocence and peace of the shep- 
herd's life. The thoughts expressed are simple, as the scene demand- 
ed, and should be judged by the artificial standard of an idyllic bal- 
lad. 

4) SÄanft, poetical, synonymous with SJanb, Ufcr. 

5-6) gelten 3agcn, B. T., Ms. 1805; gc^cn, 3ogcn, G.*. Compare 
©il^clttt %tU, 1574 (ill., I), ®ttj lieber jagen. 

6) be«, G.»; ben, B. T., Ms. 1805. 

7) ble ©erbe (ocfen, call the cattle. 
9) tönt . . . 3n, mingles with. 

bcr ©c^aU ] ba« ^piti, B. T. 

xi-ia) gc^en ©c^weifcn, B. T., Ms. 1805; 9«'^«"f ^djtoti^tii, G.\ 

za) In imagination the youth is already on the heights. 

hJilben ] freien, B. T. 

2a) Compare 'S>xt ^ürgf^aft, 67, be« Salbe« nädftU^em Ort 

«3) iW ] ft*/ B- T. 

34) gtlc^t ble gltternbc ] ©dftcttc^t er flle^cnb, B. T. 

©ogette, by poetic license for ©ernfe. 

a6) ©efet fie mit bel^cnbem ©d^wung, B. T. 

a7) 2)ur(i^ ben Sitg, over the cleft. 

geborjiner ] gefpoUner, B. T., Ms. 1805. 

ag) 2)0(5 öon gel« gu gelö öcrmogeu, B. T. 

üertoogen, obsolete, Instead of the usual Dertt)egen. 

3Z-6) Godeke quotes in illustration of this stanza the following 
extract from J. C. Fäsi's SBefd^veibung ber (gibgcnoffenfc^oft, 1765: 
*' Sometimes it happens that the chamois are driven by the hunter to 
a pass [sü] scarcely more than a quarter of a foot in width, so that 
they are unable to continue their flight, but see behind them their 
deadly enemy, cutting off their retreat." 
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31) fcftroffcn ] ftctlcit, B. T. 

3a) ^ö(^fien ] fleilettr Ms. 1805. ^" making this change Schiller 
probably overlooked, as Düntzer surmises, the occurence of [telle in 
line 35. 

@vat, the summit of a mountain ridge having precipitous sides. 

33) geifctt] flippen, B.T. 

34) Unb ber wUbc 3ägcr m% B. T. 

35) Pellc $>ö^c ] Wroffe 3al|c. 

38) The youthful hunter, who was a „Stnahe^ to his mother, wqs a 
irSKann" to the chamois. 

4a) ber SBcrgc« «Ite, B. T. 

43-8) @d)ü^enb mit ben ©öttetl^anben üDecf t et bad üerfolgte Zl^m : 
,r2)arfp bu Zob unb Sommer fcnbcn,' Äuft er „bi« l^crauf gu mir ] 
S^aum« far alle l^at bie (Srbe, Sad t)etfotgfi bu meine $erbe ?" B. T. 



•vir^^nM^^i« 90n Cuirl ^* il«iii%ttmittit, 50 $r^««l #!•, #«fl«tt. 
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Hoffmann's Historische Erzählungen. Four hnportant periods of German His- 
tory. With notes by Professor Beresford-Webb of Wellington College, England. Paper, 
no pages. 25 cts. 

Stifter'S Das Haidedorf . a little prose idyl, with notes by Professor HeUer of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Paper. 54 pages, ao cts. 

ChamissO'S Peter Schlemihl. With notes by Professor Primer of the Univenity of 
Texas. Paper. 100 pages. 35 cts. 

Sichendorff's Aus dem Leben eines Tangenichts. With notes by Professor 

Osthaus of Indiana University. Paper. 183 pi^s. 35 cts. 

Heine's Die Harzreise. WithnotesbyProfessorVanDaellof the Mass. inst, of Tech- 
nology. Paper. 102 pages. 25 cts. 

Jensen's Die braune Erica. With notes by Prof essor Joynes of South Carolina Col- 
lege. Paper. 80 pages. 25 cts. 

Riehl's Der Fluch der Schönheit. With notes by Professor Thomas of the UnU 
vernty of Michigan. Paper. 84 pages. 25 cts. 

Riehl's Das Spielmannskind : Der stumme Ratsherr. Two artutic and en- 

tertaining tales, with notes by A. F. Eaton, Oberlin College. Paper. 93 pages. 25 cts, 

Francois's Phosphorus HoUunder. with notes by Oscar Faulhaber. Paper. 77 
pages. 20 cts. 

Onkel und Nichte. An original story by Oscar Faulhaber. No notes. Paper. 64 
pages. 20 cts. 

Freytag'S Die Journalisten. With commentary by Professor Toy of the University 
of North Carolina. 168 pages. Cloth, 50 cts., paper, 30 cts. 

Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. With introduction and notes by Prof essor Weils 
of the University of the South. Qoth. 248 pages. 60 cts. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. With introduction and notes by Dr. Rhoades of Cornell 
University. Cloth. 254 pages. 60 cts. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. With introduction and notes by Professor Deering of 
Western Reserve University. Cloth. 280 pages. 60 cts. 

Schiller's Der Geisterseher, part I. With notes by Professor Joynes of Sotttb 
Carolina College. Paper. 124 pages. 25 cts. 
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1>eatb'0 flDo^ecn Xanoua^^ Seriee* 

Introduction prices are quoted unless otherwise stated, 
GERMAN GRAMMARS AlTD READERS. 

JOynes-Meissner German Grammar, a working Grammar, sufficiently element- 
ary for the beginner, and sufficiently complete for the advanced student. Half le&ther. 

^1.12. 

Alternative Exercises. Can be used, for the sake of change, instead of those in 
MtvtJoyneS'AUissner itself. 54 pages. 15 cts. 

J03mes's Shorter German Grammar. Part i. of the abore. Half leather. 

80 cts. 

Harris's German Lessons. Elementary Grammar and Exercises for a short course, 
or as introductory to advanced grammar. Cloth. 60 cts. 

Sheldon's Short German Grammar. For those who want to begin reading as 
' soon as possible and have had training in some other languages. Cloth. 60 cts. 

Babbitt's German at Sight. A syllabus of elementary grammar, with suggestions 
and practice work for reading at sight. Paper. 10 cts. 

Faulhaber's One Year Course in German, a brief synopsis of elementary 

grammar, with exercises for translation. Cloth. 60 cts. 

Meissner's German Conversation. Not a phnut book nor a method book, but a 

scheme of rational conversation. C^oth. 75 cts. 

Harris's German Composition. Eieujcucary, progressive, and varied selections, 
with full notes and vocabulary. Qoth. 50 cts. 

Guerber'S Märchen und Erzählungen, with vocabulary and questions in German 
on the text. Especially adapted to young beginners. Cloth. 162 pages. 60 cts. 

Joynes's German Reader. Begins very easy, is progressive both in text and notes, 
contains complete selections in prose and verse, and has a complete vocabulary, with 
appendixes, also English txerdses based on the text. Half leather. 90 cts. 

DeutSCh's Colloquial German Reader. Anecdotes as a basis for colloquial work, 
followed by tables of phrases and idioms, and a select reader of prose and verse, with 
notes and vocabulary. Qoth. 90 cts. 

Boisen's German Prose Reader. Easy, correct, and interesting selections of graded 
prose, with copious notes, and an Index to the notes which serves as a vocabulary. 
Cloth. 90 cts. 

Grimm's Märchen and Schiller's Der Taucher (Van der Smissen). Bound in 

one volume. Notes and vocabulary. The Märchen in Roman type; Der Taudier in 
German type. 65 cts. 

Andersen's Märchen (Super). Easy German, free from antiquated and dialectical ex- 
pressions. With notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 70 cts. 

Heath's German-English and English-German Dictionary. Reconomended 

at all the colleges as fully adequate for the ordinary wants of the student. Qoth. Re- 
tail price, ^x.50. 
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ADVAirCED FRENCH TEXTS. 

De Vipiy's Cinq Mars. An abbreviated edition with introduction and notes by Piofe* 
Bor Sankey of Harrow School, England. Qoth. 29a pages. 80 cts. 

Zola's La D^bÄcle. Abbreviated and annotated by Professor Wells, of the University 
of the South. Cloth. 293 pages. 80 cts. 

Loti'S P6cheur d'Islande. Adapted and annotated by R. J. Morich. Paper. 30 cts. 

Choiz d'Extraits de Daudet/ Selected and edited with notes by WilUam Pric^, 
Instructor in Yale University. Paper. 61 pages, ao cts. 

Sept Grands Auteurs de XIX« Silcle. Lectures in easy French, on Lamartine 
Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, Gautier, Mdrim^, Copp^, by Professor Fortier of Tulane 
Umversity. Cloth. x6o pages. 60 cts. 

Beanmarchais's Le Barbier de Seville. Comedy in four acts, with introduction 

and notes by Professor I. H. B. Spiers of William Penn Charter School. Paper. 25 cts. 

French Lyrics. Selected and edited with notes by Professor Bowen of the University ot 
Ohio. Qoth. X98 pages. 60 cts. 

Victor Hugo's Bug Jargal. With notes by Professor Bolelle of Dulwich CoUege, 
England. Paper. 238 pages. 40 cts. 

Victor Hugo's Hemani. With introduction and notes by Professor Matzke of Lehnd 
Sunford University. Cloth. 228 pages. 70 cts. 

Victor Hugo's Ruy Bias. With introduction and notes by Professor Gamer of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. Cloth. 253 pages. 75 cts. 

Racine's Esther, with introduction, notes, and appendbces by Professor I. H. B. Spien 
of NVtlliam Penn Charter School. Paper, zio pages. 25 cts. 

Racine's Athalie. With introduction and notes by Professor Eggert of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 156 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. ; boards, 30 cts. 

Corneille'S Le Cid. with introduction and notes by Professor Warren of Adelbert CoU 
lege. 164 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. ; boards, 30 cts. 

Corneille'S PolyeUCte. With introduction and notes by Professor Fortier cf Tulane 
University. Paper. 138 pages. 30 cts. 

Moli^re'S Les Femmes Savantes. With introduction and notes by Profeswr 
Fortier of Tulane University. 000 pages. 00 cts. 

Molidre's Le Tartuffe, with foot-notes by Professor Gase, England. Paper. 25 cts. 

Molidre's Le M^decin Malgr6 Lui. with foot-notes by Professor Gase. EnglarV 
Paper. 57 pages. 15 cts. 

Moli^re's Le Bourgeois GentilhOmme. with foot-notes by Professor Gase, Eng 
land. Paper. 106 pages. 25 eta. 

Piron's La M^tromanie. Comedy ia verse, with notes by Professor Delbos, Eng 
land. Paper. 180 pages. 40 cU. 

Warren's Primer of French Literature. An historical hand-book. doth. 256 

pages. 75 cts. 

Duval's Histoire de la Litt^rature Fran^aise. in easy French. From eailieai 

times to the present. Cloth. 348 pages. $x.x2. 
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Introduction prices are quoted unless otherwise stated, 
ADVANCED GERMAN TEXTS. 

Bolberg's Niels Klim. Selecdons edited by E. H. Babbitt of Columbia Collega 
Paper. 64 pages. 20 cts. 

Meyer's Gustav Adolfs Page. With full notes by Professor Heller of Washington 
University. Paper. 85 pages. 25 cts. 

Schiller's Ballads. With introduction and notes by Professor Johnson of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Cloth. 182 pages. 60 cts. * 

Scheffel'S Trompeter von Säkkingen. Abridged and edited by Professor Wenck& 
bach of Wellesley College. Cloth. Illustrated. 000 pages. 

Scheffel'S Ekkehard. Abridged and edited by Professor Carla Wenckebach of Welles- 
ley College. Cloth. 241 pages. 70 cts. 

Freytag's Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. With notes by Professor 

Hagar of Owens' College, England. Paper. 133 pages. 25 cts. 

Freytag'S Rittmeister von Alt-Rosen. With introduction and notes by Professor 
Hatfield of Northwestern University. Cloth. 213 pages. 70 cts. 

Lessing's Minna von Bamhelm. With introduction and notes by Professor Primer 
of the University of Texas. Cloth. 240 pages. 60 cts. 

Lessing'S Nathan der Weise, with introduction and notes by Professor Primer ot 
the University of Texas. Cloth. 3 38 pages, ^i.oo. 

Goethe's Sesenheim. From Dichiung und Wahrheü, With notes by Professor Huss 
of Princeton. Paper. 90 images. 95 cts. 

Goethe's Meisterwerke. The most attractive and .interesting portions of Goethe*s prose 
and poetical writings, with copious notes by Dr. Bernhardt of Washington. Cloth. 385 
pages. I1.50. 

Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. (I-IV.) With introduction and notes by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Buchheim of King's College, London. Cloth. 339 pages, ^i.oo. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. With introduction, notes, bibliography, and 
index by Professor Hewett of Cornell University. Cloth. «93 pages. 80 cts. 

Goethe's Torquato TassO. With introduction and notes by Professor Thomas of the 
University of Michigan. Cloth. 346 pages. 75 cts. 

Goethe's Faust. Part I. with introduction and notes by Professor Thomas of the 
University of Michigan. Qoth. 435 pages, ^x.12. 

Heine's Poems. Selected and edited with notesby Professor White of Cornell University 
Cloth. 233 pages. 75 cts. 

Gore's German Science Reader, introductory reader of scientific German. Notes 
and vocabulary, by Professor Gore of Columbian University. Qoth. 195 pages. 75 cts. 

Hodges'S Scientific German. Part I consists of exercises in German and English, 
the sentences being selected from text-books on science. Part II consists of scientific 
essays, followed by a German- English and English-German vocabulary. Cloth. 203 
pages. 75 cts. 

Wenckebach's Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Voll (tonoo A.D.)with3/atf/r^. 

stücke. Boards. 213 pages. 50 cts. 

Wenckebach's Meisterwerke des Mittelalters. Selections from translations in 

modem German of the masterpieces of the Middle Ages. Cloth. 300 pages. $i.^. 
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